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"'While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 

— Helen  Keller 


Hard  Look  at  Research  on  Blindness 


HERBERT  RUSALEM,  Ed.D. 


!ls  A  BLIND  PERSON  better  served  by  an 
fagency  or  rehabilitation  center  for  the 
>hlind,  or  by  a  community  agency  for  the 
I  seeing? 

I  Is  the  guide  dog,  the  cane,  or  the  seeing 
i  guide  a  more  effective  travel  technique  for 
Ian  individual  blind  person? 

I  Is  the  blind  placement  counselor  or  home 
teacher  for  the  blind  more  effective  than 
\he  sighted  one? 

Satisfactory  evidence  is  lacking  on  these 
questions.  Yet,  certain  agencies  for  the 
blind  behave  as  though  these  issues  were 
conclusively  settled. 

How  do  they  satisfy  themselves  that  such 
ia  settlement  has  been  reached?  They  base 
their  position  on  personal  interpretations 
of  individual  experience.  These  same  peo¬ 
ple,  of  course,  would  actively  oppose  any 
medical  treatment  that  is  not  adequately 
tested  through  research,  and  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  resist  buying  a  car  whose  transmis- 
ision  was  not  thoroughly  tested.  On  the 
jother  hand,  they  freely  introduce  new  serv- 
I  ices  and  continue  old  services  to  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  without  adequate  research  into  the  im¬ 
pact  of  these  services  upon  their  clients. 

How  can  we  explain  this  paradox?  Even 
^more  important,  how  do  some  agencies, 
'professional  workers,  and  executives  justify 
a  profound  respect  for  research  in  certain 


areas  outside  their  professional  functioning, 
while  they  profoundly  disregard  or  even 
derogate  research  in  their  own  field? 

,  Here  are  some  typical  responses  to  the 
question,  If  you  agree  that  research  is  es- 

Dr.  Riisalem  is  director  of  professional 
training  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  conducts  this  jour- 
\  rial's  "Research  in  Review"  department.  He 
adapted  this  article  from  a  paper  he  presented 
at  the  I960  conference  of  the  Greater  New 
Tort  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 


sential  in  some  fields,  why  not  in  service  to 
blind  people?: 

1)  “Effective  research  is  possible  in  the 
natural  sciences  and  medicine,  but  not  in 
the  affairs  of  human  beings.” 

2)  “Research  can  only  confirm  what  we 
already  know.” 

3)  “Research  is  too  far  removed  from 
the  arena  of  daily  service  to  blind  persons 
— it  is  too  theoretical  and  abstract.” 

4)  “Experience  is  a  better  teacher  than 
research.” 

5)  “We  are  too  busy  for  research  at  our 
agency.” 

6)  “We  don’t  have  any  research  people 
on  our  staff.  In  order  to  do  research,  wc 
would  have  to  bring  in  outsiders,  but  our 
experience  has  been  that  outsiders  really 
don't  understand  the  problems  we  must 
face  daily.” 

7)  “Research  really  doesn't  lead  any¬ 
where.  You  collect  a  lot  of  facts,  write 
some  monographs,  and  then  nobody  pays 
any  attention  to  the  whole  effort.” 

Are  these  arguments  regarding  research 
in  the  area  of  blindness  sound?  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  them  briefly. 

/)  “Research  is  invalid  in  human  af¬ 
fairs." 

Private  industry,  advertising,  the  federal 
government,  are  constantly  expanding  facil¬ 
ities  and  increasing  financial  support  for 
such  studies.  Market  studies  and  motivation 
research  reports  precede  each  major  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  Research  in  human  affairs 
has,  in  fact,  become  so  successful  and  use¬ 
ful  that  studies  are  being  produced  in  un¬ 
precedented  numbers.  An  examination  of  a 
single  issue  of  Psychological  Abstracts,  So¬ 
ciological  Abstracts,  Educational  Index,  and 
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similar  publications  reveals  an  impressive 
array  of  current  research  on  human  be¬ 
havior. 

Strongholds  of  resistance  to  research  are 
breaking  down.  In  the  past,  the  field  of 
social  work  was  apathetic  toward  quantita¬ 
tive  research  in  its  area  of  interest.  The 
case  study  and  the  individual  life  problem 
were  supreme.  Today,  social  work  research 
is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  aspects  in  the 
whole  field.  In  fact,  it  is  producing  some 
materials  of  great  value  to  workers  with  the 
blind.  For  example,  staff  members  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  have  re¬ 
cently  completed  important  studies  on  mo¬ 
bility  and  are  currently  investigating  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  blindness.’" 

2)  "Research  can  only  confirm  what  is 
already  known." 

It  had  been  generally  thought  that  a 
large  proportion  of  patients  who  wear  con¬ 
tact  lenses  fail  to  wear  them  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  comfort.  Recent  research  has  failed 
to  confirm  this;  users  in  one  study  wore 
their  contact  lenses  eight  or  more  hours 
daily  in  70  per  cent  of  the  cases.”* 

It  has  been  generally  thought  that  in¬ 
tegrating  blind  children  with  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  summer  camp  situation  would 
produce  benefits  for  both  groups,  but  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  blind  children.  A  recent 
study  in  Pittsburgh  indicates  that  this  is 
not  altogether  so.  In  fact,  despite  the  geo¬ 
graphical  proximity  of  blind  and  seeing 
children,  integration  itself  will  not  occur 
unless  specific  social  conditions  are  created 
which  favor  such  integration.* 

Of  course,  research  does  not  always,  nor 
even  frequently,  emerge  with  startling  con¬ 
clusions.  In  some  cases,  it  does  confirm 
existing  beliefs.  In  other  cases,  it  extends 
these  beliefs  and  elaborates  upon  them. 
Thus,  it  may  seem  to  some  that  the  results 
do  not  justify  the  efforts.  Yet,  though  each 
bit  of  datum  may  not  suggest  new  tech¬ 
niques  or  approaches,  each  serves  as  a 
building  block  for  further  research,  thus 
stimulating  and  facilitating  further  ad¬ 
vances. 


We  also  know  that  some  administraton 
place  such  limitations  upon  the  reseaidi 


they  practically  insure  confirmation  of  ex¬ 
isting  beliefs.  It  requires  a  secure  and  pro¬ 
gressive  executive  to  support  research 
which  is  likely  to  challenge  some  of  his 
cherished  positions  and  opinions.  As  a  r^ 
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3)  “Research  is  too  far  removed  from, 
daily  client  service.” 


j  the  na 
lished 

This  position  highlights  a  basic  misun-'  obstac 
derstanding  about  research.  Those  takingl  jtacles 
this  stand  perceive  research  as  taking  place'  hearin 
primarily  in  a  laboratory  with  rats  racing!^  the  er 


not  be 


madly  around  treadmills  and  dogs  salivat¬ 
ing  at  the  sound  of  a  bell.  Modem  research 
in  human  affairs  still  takes  place,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  laboratory.  However,  a  ma¬ 
jor  research  setting  is  undoubtedly  the  on¬ 
going  stream  of  human  experience  in  the 
social  environment. 

When  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
did  its  research  on  the  deaf-blind  individ¬ 
ual,  it  worked  with  him  on  the  job,  in  the 
family,  and  in  the  social  group.”  There 
were  no  white  coats,  no  cloistered  labora¬ 
tories,  and  no  starry-eyed  research  worken, 
immersed  in  minutiae. 

Similarly,  when  Vita  Stein  Sommers  stud-^ 
ied  the  relationship  between  parental  at¬ 
titudes  and  personality  factors  in  blind 
children,  her  work  was  performed  in  the 
school  and  the  home,  where  children,  par¬ 
ents,  teachers  and  professional  worken 
were  interacting.”* 

The  belief  that  research  must  necessarily 
be  remote  from  the  concerns  of  daily  living 
and  daily  client  service  is  no  longer  tenable 
The  contrary  is  often  true. 
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4)  “Experience  is  the  best  teacher.” 

Realistically  speaking,  most  people  leamj 
little  from  experience.  Interpretive  distor¬ 
tion  and  willful  self-exposure  to  experience 
confirming  personal  prejudices  account  foij 
this  in  large  part. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  individuabJ 
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who  do  learn  from  experience.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  personal  experience  tends  to  be  lim¬ 
ited.  atypical,  full  of  repetitious  error. 
Research,  on  the  other  hand,  strives  for 
impartiality  and  therefore  tends  to  teach 
more  dispassionately  and  objectively  than 
does  experience. 

Centuries  of  experience  suggested  that 
blind  persons  perceive  obstacles  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  through  some  process  related  to 
‘  the  face.  In  fact,  the  phenomenon  took  on 
the  name  of  facial  vision.  Research  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  face  had  nothing  to  do  with 
obstacle  perception.  It  was  found  that  ob- 
1  Stacies  were  perceived  primarily  through 
'  hearing  certain  high  frequency  sounds  in 
^  the  environment.*’  *•  ®  Experience  had 
not  been  “the  best  teacher.” 

5)  “We  are  too  busy  for  research." 

The  story  is  told  of  the  busy  and  success¬ 
ful  braille  teacher  whose  students  were  de¬ 
prived  of  recently  published  materials  in 
Grade  2  braille.  She  was  so  busy  teaching 
them  Grade  1  Vi  braille  that  she  didn’t  have 
time  to  learn  Grade  2  herself. 

Are  some  agencies  and  workers  really 
too  busy  to  assess  what  they  are  doing?  If 
so,  can  they  be  sure  they  are  always  doing 
the  right  thing?  Are  we  not  sometimes  so 
busy  engaging  in  outdated  activities  that 
we  unnecessarily  limit  assistance  to  our 
blind  clients? 

The  agencies  and  workers  who  are  too 
busy  to  produce  and  use  research  may  be 
the  very  ones  which  suffer  the  most  from  a 
cultural  lag. 


6)  “Our  agency  lacks  research  person¬ 
nel.” 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  special  features 
about  service  for  the  blind  that  an  outsider 
must  learn.  Yet,  can  we  feel  that  it  will 
require  years  of  study  and  effort  to  crash 
this  inner  circle  of  understanding  about 
blindness? 

The  study  of  deaf-blind  individuals  at 
the  IHB  brought  together  experts  from  such 
fields  as  clinical  psychology,  social  case 


work,  social  group  work,  social  psychology, 
speech  and  hearing,  general  medicine,  oph¬ 
thalmology,  otology,  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  many  others.  The  orientation  pe¬ 
riod  required  for  these  professional  workers 
was  quite  modest.  It  may  have  been  a  little 
shocking  to  some  of  the  established  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  to  witness  how  quickly 
these  newcomers  grasped  the  basic  ideas  in 
service  to  blind  persons.  In  fact,  the  IHB 
situation,  as  is  often  the  case,  revealed  a 
plus  value  in  using  outside  specialists.^® 
The  new  brethren  with  their  Ph.Ds,  and 
their  naivete  about  blindness  took  fresh  new 
looks  at  some  of  our  work  and  suggested 
some  ideas  that  have  since  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  program. 

In  fact,  some  of  them  have  returned  to 
their  universities  and  their  original  agen¬ 
cies  with  a  new  appreciation  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  blindness.  The  project  has  added  to 
the  small,  select  group  of  superior  persons 
in  our  culture  who  understand  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  aspirations  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  those  who  serve  them.  In  the 
years  ahead,  they  will  be  powerful  allies  in 
our  community  efforts. 

7)  “Research  does  not  lead  to  practical 
application.” 

To  some  extent  this  is  true.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  true  than  it  ought  to  be.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  those  who  raise  this  objection 
to  research  may  be  the  ones  who  are  most 
resistant  to  using  its  findings.  Thus,  they 
play  an  important  role  in  restricting  the 
value  of  research  and  then  criticize  research 
for  being  so  restricted  in  its  practical  ap¬ 
plications.  Research  workers  and  practi¬ 
tioners  need  to  be  conscious  of  a  time  di¬ 
mension.  Research  doesn’t  always  lead  to 
immediate  applications.  Typically,  a  period 
of  months,  years,  even  decades  may  inter¬ 
vene  between  discovery  and  practical  ap¬ 
plication.  What  may  seem  to  some  as 
wasted  effort  is  really  a  period  of  growing 
readiness  to  use  a  particular  research  prod¬ 
uct. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  following  ideas 
have  been  suggested: 
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1 )  There  are  many  problems  in  our  field 
for  which  research  data  have  not  been 
gathered. 

2)  Some  of  the  agencies,  leaders,  and 
workers  in  our  field  are  less  than  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  research. 

3)  In  some  cases,  they  prefer  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  experience  to  those  of  research. 

4)  They  offer  many  and  varied  reasons 
for  their  reliance  upon  experience. 

5)  These  reasons,  to  some  extent,  are 
not  supported  by  the  available  evidence. 

We  have  been  stressing  the  creative  as¬ 
pects  of  research  activity.  In  terms  of  the 
use  of  presently  accessible  research  find¬ 
ings,  what  is  the  status  of  service  to  blind 
persons? 

Supa,  Dallenbach,  Cotzin,^^  and  others 
have  experimentally  established  that  ob¬ 
stacle  perception  grows  out  of  attention  to 
certain  auditory  cues  in  the  environment. 
Although  some  have  suggested  that  the 
methods  used  in  these  studies  were  imper¬ 
fect,  the  results  are  so  consistent  that  it 
seems  safe  to  regard  these  auditory  cues 
as  crucial  to  obstacle  perception. 

Lack  of  Application:  Barrier  to  Progress 

Though  these  data  have  been  available 
to  us  for  almost  twenty  years,  exceedingly 
few  workers  in  the  field  have  attempted  to 
translate  them  into  practical  travel  training. 
At  best,  most  of  these  efforts  have  been 
informal,  localized,  and  lacking  in  scientific 
precision. 

We  have,  then,  certain  apparently  helpful 
facts  on  one  of  the  basic  problems  of 
blindness,  but  have  left  them  unsystema¬ 
tized,  unscientific  and  thus  useless  for  any 
practical  application.  Currently,  psycholo¬ 
gists  with  no  previous  affiliation  in  our  field 
and  no  current  association  with  an  agency 
for  the  blind  are  beginning  to  explore  some 
of  the  components  of  travel.  Until  now,  we 
have  been  content  to  sit  on  our  hands. 

In  fact,  even  though  the  lack  of  research 
evidence  on  many  points  has  been  a  barrier 
to  workers  with  the  blind,  the  failure  to 
use  what  is  available  has  proved  an  even 
greater  problem. 
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Many  workers  in  our  field  not  only  fail 
to  apply  research  findings  to  their  wort 
but  remain  unaware  of  these  findings.  In¬ 
deed,  some  research  studies  are  reported 
in  obscure  sources  and  are  written  in  tech¬ 
nical  jargon.  However,  do  we  systematically 
seek  out  such  studies,  do  we  keep  up-to- 
date  on  the  literature,  are  we  willing  to  try 
some  of  the  ideas  presented? 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  examined  some  1  ** 

of  the  current  attitudes  toward  research  in  f 
our  field  and  the  problems  of  applying  re- 1  '”8'  ^ 
search  to  everyday  agency  practice.  Now 
let  us  review  the  past,  and  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  current  status  of  research  in  our 
field. 

The  field  of  service  to  the  blind  has  a 
distinguished  record  in  research.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  psychologists  studied 
the  physiological  and  perceptual  processes. 
Vision  was  primary  among  their  objects. 
Although  such  areas  as  dream  analysis,  re¬ 
action  time,  and  learning  problems  were 
treated  only  peripherally,  emphasis  fell 
upon  two  especially  challenging  areas;  sen¬ 
sory  compensation  and  obstacle  perception. 

In  1895,  Heller®  published  the  results  of 
a  series  of  experiments  with  obstacle  per¬ 
ception.  Kuntz‘®  and  Krogius'^  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Hayes®  in  the  United  States  all 
added  evidence  to  this  theory.  Their  view 
still  holds. 

A  handful  of  researchers,  including  Ir- 
win,‘®  McKay,*®  and  Maxfield,**  kept  the 
spirit  of  investigation  alive  in  the  inter¬ 
war  perod. 

Other  interesting  psychological  work  was 
also  taking  place.  As  early  as  1931,  Dolan-  ' 
ski  ®  published  findings  that  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  audition  was  essential  to  ob¬ 
stacle  perception.  During  the  war  years, 
Bauman,*  in  Philadelphia,  started  her  work 
on  aptitude  testing. 
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Current  Status  of  Research 

The  decade  of  the  1950’s  saw  another 
renaissance  in  research  into  blindness.  Its 
first  evidence  came  from  Nathaniel  Raskin 
and  Marian  Weller,  then  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Writing  in  the 
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pamphlet  Current  Research  in  Work  for 
ihe  Blind:  A  Survey,  they  noted;  “Newer 
concepts  and  methods  are  being  employed 
which  are  adding  to  the  meaningfulness  of 
research  in  this  field.” 

Relying  upon  a  bibliography  of  twenty- 
four  research  items  and  informed  reports 
from  and  correspondence  with  workers  in 
the  field,  Raskin  and  Weller  reviewed  cur¬ 
rent  studies  in  adjustment,  testing,  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  problems,  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  safety  and  facial  vision.  They  noted 
a  need  for  more  studies  of  improved  meth¬ 
odology  in  attitudes,  adjustment,  and  per¬ 
ception. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  National 
Psychological  Research  Council  for  the 
Blind  published  Research  Suggestions  on 
Psychological  Problems  Associated  with 
Blindness,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Acknowledging  the  growing  importance 
of  research,  this  publication  notes  (Circa 
1951  or  2);  “There  is  no  body  of  system¬ 
atic  research  data  to  which  the  rehabilitat¬ 
ion  worker  may  turn  to  learn  the  basic  facts 
regarding  the  problems  associated  with 
blindness.”  It  proceeds  to  note  three  bar¬ 
riers  to  research  in  the  field; 

1)  The  number  of  blind  persons  is  often 
too  small  to  permit  an  adequate  sample  of 
given  characteristics. 

2)  It  is  difficult  to  set  up  good  control 
groups  of  blind  and  seeing  persons. 

3)  Research  workers  and  psychologists 
have  had  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to 
blind  persons  through  the  existing  re¬ 
sources. 

The  Council  then  goes  on  to  spell  out 
needed  areas  for  research  activity. 

In  1959,  Milton  Graham  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  published  an 
important  contribution  to  our  undestand¬ 
ing  of  research  efforts  in  this  field.  It  is 
called;  Social  Research  on  Blindness:  Its 
Present  Status  since  1953;  Its  Potential. 

This  study  was  made  five  years  after  the 
Raskin  and  Weller  survey.  Graham  notes 
that  there  can  be  discerned  much  greater 
research  activity  than  earlier  in  the  decade. 
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He  attributes  this  to  government  interven¬ 
tion  in  stimulating  and  financing  research; 
emphasis  upon  research  into  the  blind  per¬ 
son  as  a  total  being  rather  than  as  a  com¬ 
posite  of  specialized  narrow  characteristics; 
and  the  tendency  to  include  blind  persons 
in  larger  populations  of  broader  character 
such  as  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

This  latter  trend  is  an  especially  hopeful 
one.  For  example,  H.  Robert  Blank  and 
Lauretta  Bender  in  an  ongoing  study  of 
the  motility  of  children  in  general,  have  de¬ 
cided  to  devote  part  of  their  investigation 
to  a  study  of  motility  in  blind  children. 

Graham  notes  that  during  the  five  year 
period  since  Raskin's  study  in  1953,  sixty- 
two  research  projects  and  410  publications 
were  related  directly  to  blindness.  In  all, 
Graham  reported  785  items,  an  admittedly 
extensive  literature. 

In  his  conclusions,  Graham  suggests  the 
need  for  future  studies  in  social  character¬ 
istics  of  a  national  sample  of  blind  persons; 
standards  of  service  to  blind  persons;  mo¬ 
bility;  and  the  wider  social  implications  of 
blindness,  especially  attitudes. 

One  possible  conclusion  regarding  the 
present  status  of  research  into  blindness 
is  that  never  before  has  so  much  research 
work  been  undertaken  of  so  high  a  quality 
and  of  such  a  general  interest  to  the  field. 
Gaps  and  inadequacies  exist,  but  the  over¬ 
all  picture  is  brightening. 

What  Lies  Ahead 

From  our  knowledge  of  plans  and  the 
trends  expressed  in  the  past  year,  it  is  highly 
likely  that  agencies  for  the  blind  will  apply 
for  research  and  demonstration  grants  in 
increasing  numbers.  These  grants  will  come 
from  government  and  from  foundations. 

Indications  are  that  community  and 
state  agencies  for  the  blind  will  show  less 
hesitation  in  obtaining  consultative  and 
practitioner  services  from  universities  and 
research  groups  for  the  conception  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  research..  They  will  find 
that  the  use  of  such  personnel  stimulates 
agency  growth  and  improves  the  quality  of 
agency  service. 
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The  literature  on  blindness  will  become 
less  anecdotal  and  experiential  and  more 
scientific.  This  is  already  apparent  in  the 
growing  number  of  research-oriented  arti¬ 
cles  appearing  in  the  New  Outlook  and  in 
the  “Research  in  Review”  column  of  this 
journal. 

Finally,  service  for  the  blind  will  become 
increasingly  concerned  with  broader  re¬ 
search  projects  studying  people  rather  than 
the  phenomenon  of  blindness,  per  se.  In¬ 


creasingly,  it  will  cooperate  with  more  gen¬ 
eral  agencies  serving  other  disabilities  and 
the  population  as  a  whole  in  meaningful 
projects  which  will  benefit  blind  persons. 
We  can  expect  research  projects  which  will 
cross  many  lines  and  survey  varied  popu¬ 
lations. 

On  the  whole,  the  future  looks  excep¬ 
tionally  bright  for  research.  Consequently, 
it  looks  exceptionally  bright  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  those  who  serve  them. 
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Are  We  Truly  Part  of  the  Community? 

THOMAS  D.  CUTSFORTH,  M.D. 


I  am  very  happy  that  your  program  com¬ 
mittee  asked  me  to  speak  on  the  topic  for 
this  morning’s  consideration:  “Are  We 
Truly  Part  of  the  Community?”  This 
searching  question  is  delightful  in  itself 
because  of  the  manifold  ramifications  an 
adequate  answer  would  require.  More  than 
that,  it  touches  the  central  problem  of  our 
lives,  our  adequacy  not  as  blind  people, 
but  as  people.  The  question,  proposed  in 
the  setting  of  this  convention,  delights 
me  most  of  all  because  it  gives  evidence  of 
our  growing  sense  of  social  responsibility 
and  of  our  growing  recognition  of  the  need 
for  realistic  self-evaluation. 

Let’s  start  with  one  of  the  fundamental 
premises  of  all  social  theory,  that  human 
personality  is  a  product  of  social  interac¬ 
tion,  that  only  through  our  human  con¬ 
tacts  do  we  develop  even  the  fundamental 
concept  of  the  self.  Beginning  with  the 
mother-child  relationship  and  expanding 
through  the  family,  the  neighborhood 
group,  and  an  ever-widening  sphere  of  so¬ 
cial  contact  with  persons  and  with  groups, 
we  eventually  achieve  our  definition  of 
ourselves  and  our  social  environment.  To 
put  it  simply,  man  is  a  gregarious  animal, 
and  social  contact  is  as  necessary  to  him  as 
the  air  he  breathes  and  the  food  that  nour¬ 
ishes  him.  From  this  comes  the  need  to 
belong,  the  desire  to  be  accepted  or  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  group,  along  with  the 
fundamental  definitions  already  mentioned. 


Dr.  Cutsforth,  the  author  of  The  Blind  in 
School  and  Society,  first  published  in  1933, 
and  subsequently  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  1951,  retired 
from  a  twenty-three-year  practice  in  clinical 
psychology  in  1959.  This  paper  was  delivered 
h  him  at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Blind  of  California,  Inc.,  on  October 
22, 1960. 


And  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  we 
are  any  exception  to  this  sociological  gen¬ 
eralization. 

^However,  many  of  us  have  a  difficult  time 
in  feeling  as  if  we  have  really  gained  admit¬ 
tance  to  our  social  community  as  we  have 
defined  it;  and  usually,  for  us,  that  com¬ 
munity  consists  of  a  great  preponderance 
of  visually  competent  members.  Naturally, 
this  feeling  within  us  is  going  to  produce 
behavior  patterns  that  are  found  in  all  so- 
called  minority  groups;  namely,  fear  and 
feelings  of  inadequacy,  attitudes  which  are 
destructive  to  participation  and  identifica¬ 
tion.  They  are  destructive  for  two  reasons, 
first,  because  they  repel  rather  than  attract 
the  advances  of  others  and,  second,  be¬ 
cause  they  blunt  our  sensitivity  to  others 
and  impose  artificial  limitations  on  our 
choices  and  on  our  self-initiated  relation¬ 
ships.  Obviously,  then,  the  attitude  of  the 
blind  person  toward  the  majority  mem¬ 
bers  will  inevitably  define  to  him  in  large 
part  his  concept  of  himself  and  of  the 
community.  This  is  the  same  problem  that 
confronts  the  mixed-breed  Indians,  the 
Jews,  and  the  victims  of  polio,  a  problem 
stated  aptly  by  Shakespeare  when  Cassius 
said,  “The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in 
our  stars/But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are 
underlings.” 

Naturally,  it  is  always  much  more  con¬ 
venient  to  blame  the  environmental  situa¬ 
tion  for  our  failure  to  achieve  the  social 
competence  we  covet,  than  it  is  to  search 
out  the  causal  factor  and  do  something 
about  it.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  great 
variety  of  objective  situations  and  personal 
circumstances  contributes  to  the  final  result 
which  is  we  and  our  attitudes.  I  would  like 
to  talk  about  two  of  these  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  of  the  highest  importance — first. 
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geography;  and  second,  the  make-up  of 
the  immediate  social  surroundings.  And  I 
wish  to  discuss  them  as  named,  in  reverse 
order  of  their  importance. 

With  your  forebearance,  I  will  illustrate 
to  you  what  1  mean  by  geographical  influ¬ 
ence,  by  describing  to  you  the  situation 
as  it  existed  in  the  Pacific  northwest  during 
the  first  decade-and-a-half  of  the  century. 
Oregon,  where  I  lived,  was  similar  to 
Washington  and  Idaho,  sparsely  populated, 
spotted  with  towns  and  embryonic  cities, 
spaced  two  or  three  days’  journey  apart 
on  a  good  saddle  horse.  Portland,  the  larg¬ 
est  city  in  the  state,  was  not  quite  as  big 
at  Bakerfield.  Salem,  the  capital,  had  a 
population  of  less  than  5,000.  My  home 
town  had  a  population  of  250.  The  state 
school  for  the  blind  which  I  attended  for 
seven  years  had  forty-six  students  when  I 
entered  in  1905,  and  fifty-two  when  I  left 
under  duress  in  1912.  The  home-town  high 
school  which  I  attended  had  a  student  body 
of  thirty-one,  and  my  graduating  class  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  girls  and  me.  So  far  as  I  was 
able  to  learn,  the  vast  area  of  southern 
Oregon  in  which  I  lived  contained  only  one 
other  blind  person  of  whom  I  heard  oc¬ 
casionally,  but  whom  I  never  saw.  This 
territory  comprised  about  twenty  thousand 
square  miles.  But  what  chance  there  for 
propinquity?  That  the  situation  was  rela¬ 
tively  the  same  throughout  the  state  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  the  thirty-odd 
counties  of  the  state  averaged  about  one- 
and-a-half  students  each  at  the  school  for 
the  blind. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  these 
individuals  were  prevented  from  having 
any  social  relations  with  each  other  or  ego 
identification  with  any  blindness  because  of 
the  geographical  distance  barriers.  This 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  grow  up  as 
a  part  of  their  local  sighted  community  if 
they  were  to  have  community  identification 
at  all.  Naturally,  there  were  those  who 
projected  themselves  into  the  community 
actively  and  those  who  withdrew  from  all 
outside  relationships  aside  from  their  own 
families.  The  path  they  took,  whichever  it 


was,  defined  for  them  their  social  environ¬ 
ment  and  themselves. 

It  so  happened  that  the  tribe  of  Cuts- 
forths  were  a  friendly,  sociable,  frontier 
people.  At  the  time  I  thought  nothing  about 
it.  It  seemed  perfectly  natural  and  normal 
that  I  knew  and  liked  all  the  people  within 
a  forty-five  mile  radius  of  my  home.  This 
was  true  not  only  of  me,  but  of  most  of 
my  fellow  students  during  my  seven  yean 
at  the  Oregon  school.  Therefore,  even  if 
we  liked  and  enjoyed  each  other  for  the 
most  part  at  school,  no  concept  of  “w^ 
ness”  or  “we,  the  blind,”  developed.  That 
limited  environment  was  too  meager  for 
us.  The  friendly  town,  surrounded  by  small 
farms,  along  with  what  modern  education 
might  consider  an  under-organized  and 
over-relaxed  attitude  toward  free  time  ac¬ 
tivities,  allowed  us  to  pursue  the  kind  of 
relationships  we  had  learned  at  home.  It 
is  quite  evident  why,  on  graduation,  no 
one  even  thought  of  an  alumni  associa¬ 
tion. 

I  believe  that  this  geographical  situa¬ 
tion  functioned  to  prevent  the  social  con¬ 
cept  of  “we,  the  blind,”  from  developing 
in  the  Pacific  northwest,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  a  large  factor  in  causing 
the  individual  success  of  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
George  F.  Meyer,  E.  F.  Irvine,  and  Newell  |  ality 
Perry  whose  formative  years  were  spent  in  ginni 
a  comparable  period  of  sparse  population  I  of  tl 
in  northern  California.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  no  dual  marriage  occurred  in  the 
state  of  Oregon  prior  to  1923,  and  when 
I  left  Oregon  in  1936,  there  was  no  ves¬ 
tige  of  any  sort  of  organization  for  the 
blind.  It  was  not  until  I  moved  away  from 
the  north  Pacific  Coast  that  I  first  be¬ 
came  aware  of  and  heard  about  the  so- 
called  hostility  and  impenetrability  of  the 
sighted  world. 

This  phenomenon,  my  common  sense 
tells  me,  must  have  some  basis  in  reality. 
Certainly,  the  hymn  of  hate  that  you  hear 
sung  in  California  is  almost  a  national  an¬ 
them  of  the  blind,  blaming  the  problems 
and  woes  of  the  blind  upon  the  discrimi¬ 
nating  and  rejecting  sighted  public. 
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Frankly,  1  am  rationally  capable  of  per¬ 
ceiving  this  problem,  but  emotionally  it 
has  perhaps  been  my  good  fortune  not  to 
have  experienced  it.  Again,  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  was  about  that  it  was  said: 
There  was  a  young  man  so  benighted/ 
He  didn’t  know  when  he  was  slighted/So 
he  went  to  the  party/And  ate  just  as 
hearty/As  though  he  had  been  invited.” 

If  I  happen  to  be  so  opaque  and  socially 
non-perceptive,  the  only  excuse  I  can  offer 
for  myself  is  that  nine-tenths  of  my  life 
has  been  spent  living  with,  going  to  school 
with,  and  working  with  sighted  people.  So 
perhaps  it  will  not  appear  too  farfetched  if 
I  identify  this  persecuted  attitude  that  we 
are  laboring  under  and  with,  as  the  “Chi¬ 
nese  Wall”  of  the  blind.  The  Chinese  found 
that  the  wall  they  had  built  served  better 
to  contain  themselves  than  to  keep  out  the 
invading  Manchurians  and  Mongolians. 
Likewise,  our  wall,  constructed  of  fear  of 
the  sighted  public  and  of  our  own  feel¬ 
ings  of  inadequacy  in  dealing  with  them, 
we  find  it  extremely  difficult  if  not  impos¬ 
sible  to  scale  ourselves  and  thereby  ap¬ 
proach  whatever  lies  without;  while  we  still 
feel  vulnerable  to  attack  from  every  side. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  second  of 
those  objective  situations  affecting  person¬ 
ality  growth,  which  were  stated  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  talk,  that  is,  the  make-up 
of  the  immediate  social  surroundings.  In 
this  relation,  let  me  cite  a  clear-cut  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  propinquity  can  cause  a  mi¬ 
nority  group  to  fail  to  become  a  part  of 
the  community. 

In  1915,  the  University  of  Oregon  had 
but  one  student  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
He  lived  in  the  home  of  a  professor  of  ge¬ 
ology  where  he  earned  his  living  as  the 
houseboy  and  baby  sitter.  Since  no  one 
on  the  campus  spoke  or  understood  any 
of  the  native  dialects  current  on  Luzon 
or  Mindanao,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
converse  in  English  and  he  soon  became 
quite  fluent.  He  made  friends  with  many 
of  the  students,  became  a  good  tennis 
player,  and  did  well  in  the  American  game 
of  basketball,  all  this  in  addition  to  a  very 


creditable  performance  in  the  classroom. 
By  his  junior  year,  all  over  the  campus, 
Ben  was  Ben,  an  individual,  and  no  longer 
the  “little  Filipino.” 

In  1923,  the  situation  was  very  different. 
At  that  time  there  were  about  twenty  Phil¬ 
ippine  students  on  the  campus.  Instead  of 
following  Ben’s  example,  these  students 
lived  together  and  boarded  themselves, 
sticking  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  na¬ 
tive  diet.  They  did  not  participate  in  any  of 
the  student  activities  on  the  campus.  In  their 
leisure  time  they  congregated  in  the  little- 
used  recreation  room  of  the  YMCA  where 
they  constantly  played  pingpong  among 
themselves.  Although  these  students  had  a 
good  basic  knowledge  of  English  gained 
in  their  secondary  training  in  the  Islands, 
instead  of  using  it  in  their  own  social  con¬ 
versations,  they  amalgamated  it  with  their 
different  local  dialects  into  a  wierd  form  of 
Pigeon  English.  Consequently,  their  speech 
deteriorated,  hampering  their  classroom 
participation  as  well  as  all  their  communi¬ 
cation  outside  their  own  group.  Since  they 
had  been  star  students  in  their  secondary 
schools,  they  developed  a  strong  feeling  of 
inadequacy  which  displayed  itself  in  a 
paranoid  form  of  suspicion  and  anxiety 
that  they  were  being  discriminated  against. 
In  the  summer  vacation,  instead  of  dis¬ 
persing  and  finding  separate  jobs,  they 
contracted  en  masse,  to  work  in  some  sal¬ 
mon  cannery  and  spent  the  three  summer 
months  in  an  Alaskan  barracks,  repeating 
the  same  process  of  exclusive  segregation. 

This  example  I  cite  to  illustrate  the 
fa^t  that  it  can  happen  to  other  people  be¬ 
sides  the  blind  who  are  segregated  by  so¬ 
ciety  or  voluntarily  by  their  own  choice, 
when  circumstances,  or  the  press  of  popu¬ 
lation  bring  sufficient  numbers  together.  We 
lose  contact  with  the  community  in  which 
we  live,  we  become  incapable  of  forming 
an  integral  part  separately  and  individually 
in  that  community,  and  we  develop  almost 
a  paranoid  attitude  toward  the  community 
of  fear  and  hatred,  suspicion  and  greatly 
enhanced  feelings  of  rejection  and  inade¬ 
quacy. 
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The  cause  of  this  social  phenomenon 
is  about  as  simple  at  is  is  inevitable.  It  is 
far  more  comfortable  and  easy  to  get  our 
own  social  and  ego  satisfaction  in  a  homo¬ 
geneous  group,  than  it  is  in  a  diversified, 
heterogeneous  social  community.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  linger  in  a  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  unhappy  social  phenome¬ 
non.  The  important  thing  is  to  find  out  how 
we  can  overcome  and  correct  in  ourselves 
this,  the  greatest  handicap  of  the  blind. 
Discussion  and  understanding,  however  es¬ 
sential  in  defining  a  situation  and  pointing 
a  direction,  rarely  solve  problems.  It  re¬ 
quires  action  to  solve  any  problem  whether 
that  problem  resides  in  a  malfunctioning 
sink  drain  or  in  our  social  relationships. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  fez-capped,  baggy-pantsed  Shriners, 
organized  to  form  a  mutual  group  of  kin¬ 
dred  spirits  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having 
fun.  This  pattern  the  Shriners  followed  for 
several  years  until  they  found  themselves 
the  victim  of  their  own  exclusiveness  which 
they  themselves  had  produced.  In  order  to 
justify  their  existence  socially  and  bring 
themselves  back  into  a  satisfying  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  they 
adopted  and  have  continued  to  support 
generously  a  program  for  the  benefit  of 
crippled  children.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  we  have  followed  this  pattern  in 
our  highly  exclusive  organization,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  or  how  large,  that  instead 
of  going  into  the  community  to  socially 
justify  our  existence  and  show  our  bene¬ 
ficence,  we  have  adopted  ourselves  as  our 
major  project,  thereby  compounding  our 
isolation  and  separation  from  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Now,  I  do  not  minimize  what  the  or¬ 
ganized  blind  have  accomplished  and  are 
accomplishing.  What  I  think  we  should 
consider  are  these  two  questions.  First,  are 
we  inadvertently  accomplishing  something 
that  we  do  not  want  to  accomplish;  and, 
second,  are  we  failing  to  extend  our  ac¬ 
tivities  in  directions  that  would  be  satis¬ 
fying  to  us  and  that  would,  at  the  same 
time,  increase  our  identification  and 


promote  our  status  in  the  community? 

I  was  startled  and  intrigued  by  the  leaf¬ 
let  recently  put  out  by  this  organizatioa. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  text  of  the  leaflet 
and  am  proud  to  see  that  this  organizatiog 
is  going  to  do  whatever  it  can  to  lead  the 
blind  out  of  a  position  of  a  “gimme”  mi¬ 
nority  into  a  position  of  respect  and  se¬ 
curity  in  the  community,  as  stated  in  the 
objectives  of  the  organization.  However,  1 
feel  that  a  stranger  to  the  organization,  hav¬ 
ing  read  the  slogan  and  looked  at  the  il¬ 
lustration  heading  the  page,  will  be  ill  pie- 
pared  to  absorb  the  significance  of  the 
statement  of  objectives  which  follows.  The 
slogan  states,  “The  blind  and  sighted  unite 
to  push  open  doors  of  opportunity  for  the 
28,000  blind  persons  in  California.”  The 
illustration  accompanying  the  slogan  shows 
an  attractive  blind  girl  opening  the  door 
of  opportunity  to  the  left,  and  a  visual  Joe 
Blow  opening  the  door  on  the  right.  Within 
the  girl’s  reach,  in  order,  are  a  diploma, 
money  and  a  pleasant  house.  What  appalled 
me  is — What  is  there  for  good  old  Joe  who 
opened  the  right  hand  door?  Not  a  damned 
thing.  Now  couldn’t  there  have  been  in 
that  symbolic  picture  another  blind  girl  of¬ 
fering  JB  at  least  a  cigarette  or  a  Pepsi¬ 
cola?  Good  old  Joe  can  only  assume  that  he 
is  dismissed  from  the  group  activity  until 
he  is  needed  next  time.  Apparently,  we  fear 
the  Greeks  even  when  bearing  gifts. 

pTh  is  is  the  image  we  have  spent  years 
in  creating.  This  is  the  image  we  must 
change  if  we  expect  the  community  to 
believe  in  the  objectives  we  state.  This 
image  can  be  changed  only  by  action- 
action  of  individuals  and  action  of  the 
group.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  it- 
mind  you  of  something  a  knuckle-headed 
individual  named  Cutsforth  wrote  aboitf 
a  decade  ago  to  the  effect  that  we  are  in 
the  position  of  being  not  the  happy  giver 
but  the  guilty  receiver. 

My  father-in-law,  an  old  Hoosier 
steeped  in  the  lore  and  wisdom  of  the 
McGuffey  Readers,  used  to  say,  “If  a  man 
would  have  friends,  he  must  show  him¬ 
self  friendly.”  We  are  wont  to  feel  hurl 
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and  resentful  at  the  expressed  or  unex¬ 
pressed  feeling  of  many  seeing  people  that 
our  blindness  is  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  us.  But  perhaps  we  inadvertently 
foster  this  feeling.  Let  us  ask  ourselves 
these  questions:  Do  we  expend  as  much 
concern,  time,  energy,  and  money  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  interests  we  have  in  common 
with  our  neighbors  and  seeing  friends  in 
the  community  in  which  we  dwell,  as  we 
do  in  our  peculiar  interests  as  blind  peo¬ 
ple?  We  are  noted  for  our  political  ac¬ 
tivities  in  behalf  of  ourselves  as  blind 
people.  Do  we,  as  individuals,  enter  as 
freely  and  wholeheartedly  into  political  ac¬ 
tivities  toward  the  goal  of  better  govern¬ 
ment  for  all  of  us?  As  professional  peo¬ 
ple,  as  workers  in  industry,  what  relative 
proportion  of  ourselves  do  we  give  to 
our  professional  and  trade  organizations 
and  how  much  do  we  participate  in  the 
social  life  of  these  groups?  How  much  do 
we  turn  to  our  exclusive  groups  for  out¬ 
lets  that  we  could  and  should  be  finding 
among  people  of  like  talents  and  like  in¬ 
terests  in  the  community  at  large?  Nobody 
is  going  to  drag  us,  kicking  and  scream¬ 


ing,  over  our  Chinese  wall.  But  if  we  ap¬ 
proach  it  with  a  realistic  evaluation  of  our¬ 
selves  as  human  beings,  we  may  find  that 
it  is  unsubstantial,  and  that  we  have  walked 
right  through  it. 

I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  some 
state  organization  of  the  blind,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  this  one,  will  initiate  and  sup¬ 
port  a  completely  non-blind  project,  for 
the  benefit  not  of  blind  people,  but  of  peo¬ 
ple,  as  our  peers.  Let  me  ask  you,  what 
would  be  the  change  in  attitude  of  the 
sighted  public  towards  us  if  this  association 
were  to  come  out  with  such  an  undertaking 
as  sponsoring  a  scholarship  in  engineering 
or  political  science  for  an  able  student 
from  one  of  the  new  African  nations?  And 
what  would  be  the  change  in  our  attitude 
towards  ourselves  as  we  turned  our  inter¬ 
est  and  energies  outward  and  abandoned 
the  role  of  the  beggar  who  solicits  aid  for 
himself? 

When  we  are  able  to  function  collec¬ 
tively  and  individually  in  behalf  of  our 
community  as  a  whole,  then  we  can 
proudly  say  that  we  are  truly  part  of  the 
community. 


I  APB’s  Information  and  Referral  Service 

—A  Reinew 

RUTH  V.  FRIEDMAN 


It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  like  other 
national  agencies,  has  always  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  the  service  of  answering 
inquiries  from  or  in  behalf  of  blind  indi¬ 
viduals  throughout  the  country.  To  answer 
this  need  in  an  organized,  accurate,  pro- 
Ifessional  manner,  the  Foundation  in  1957 
established  a  social  worker-staffed  Infor¬ 
mational  and  Referral  Service,  aimed  at 
providing  each  inquirer  with  helpful  appro- 

Miss  Friedman  is  the  supervisor  of  the  In¬ 
formation  and  Referral  Service,  and  has  been 
vitb  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
for  over  three  years. 


priate  information,  and/or  referring  him  to 
local  resources  where  the  help  he  is  seeking 
or  seems  to  need  is  available. 

The  Service  regards  each  inquirer  as  a 
self-directing  person,  and  is  cognizant  and 
mindful  of  the  confidentiality  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  It  respects  the  individual's  ca¬ 
pacity  to  be  active  in  his  own  behalf,  as  well 
as  his  right  to  make  his  own  choices — in¬ 
cluding  the  choice  of  using  or  rejecting 
help  which  is  available  to  him. 

In  other  words,  the  handling  of  letters 
written  specifically  to  the  Foundation  is 
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always  in  accordance  with  accepted  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sound  social  work  practice  which 

.  .  rests  first  upon  the  belief  in  the  value 
of  the  individual,  his  uniqueness  and  his 
capacity  to  develop  and  adjust  in  the  way 
that  will  bring  him  satisfaction  .  .  .  Social 
workers  believe  strongly  in  the  individual’s 
right  to  direct  his  own  life  and  to  make  his 
own  choices,  including  the  choice  of 
whether  to  use  their  help.”  * 

The  volume  of  the  Service’s  activities  for 
the  three  years  of  1958,  1959,  and  1960 
has  consisted  of  letters,  telephone  calls  and 
“drop-in”  interviews  (the  latter  two  mostly 
from  New  York).  For  the  three  years  in¬ 
volved,  this  has  meant  an  average  of  3752 
inquiries  a  year,  or  312  inquiries  per  month 
(Table  I). 

Although  this  perhaps  is  not  a  sufficiently 
long  period  from  which  to  glean  completely 
reliable  patterns,  there  has  been  sufficient 
likeness  in  volume  as  well  as  seasonal  dif¬ 
ferences  in  each  of  these  three  years  to 
make  it  seem  that  a  pattern  is,  in  fact, 
emerging.  The  summer  months,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  are  quite  slow  (May  1959,  230;  July 
1960,  229)  while  a  considerable  upswing 
in  activity  takes  place  in  the  fall;  statistics 
slacken  off  considerably  in  the  late  fall 
(November  1958,  198),  and  climb  again 
at  a  very  sharp  rate  beginning  in  January 
(January  1958,  582;  January  1959,  402; 
March  1960,  440). 

The  Information  and  Referral  Service 
has  developed  methods  of  compiling  sta¬ 
tistics  and  data  which,  among  other  things, 
reveal  on  a  monthly  basis  the  various  “prob¬ 
lem  areas”  which  have  led  individuals  to 
send  inquiries  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  We  have  found  that  six 
“problem  areas”  have  accounted  for  over 
69  per  cent  of  the  inquiries  coming  to  the 
Service  for  the  three  years  under  study. 
We  think  it  is  of  particular  significance  that 
approximately  33  per  cent  of  the  total  in¬ 
quiries  handled  have  been  in  relation  to 
“reading  materials”  (Table  II). 

Although  not  included  in  the  table,  the 


*  Social  Work  Yearbook,  1957,  pp.  525-526. 


range  of  other  subjects  which  has  led  peo¬ 
ple  to  write  the  Foundation  includes:  aids 
and  appliances,  educational  data,  recreation 
and  hobbies,  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
employment,  eye  banks,  and  various  facets 
of  and  problems  involved  in  adjustment  to 
blindness. 

For  comparative  purposes,  data  are  pr^ 
sented  (Table  III)  to  show  the  number 
of  inquiries  the  Informatian  and  Refenal 
Service  has  received  from  certain  states- 
those  which  led  in  submitting  inquiries 
during  the  three  years  under  review. 

These  inquiries  add  up  to  almost  6,500, 
or  57  per  cent  of  the  11,255  inquiries  re¬ 
ceived.  As  is  apparent,  and  for  some  rather 
obvious  reasons.  New  York  accounts  for 
far  more  inquiries  than  any  of  the  other 
states — over  27  per  cent.  Illinois,  origin  of 
the  next  highest  number  of  letters,  tele¬ 
phone  calls  and  “drop-in”  interviews,  pro¬ 
vides  between  4  and  5  per  cent  of  the  total, 
The  New  York  figure  is  high  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Foundation's  proximity  to  New 
Yorkers  via  the  telephone,  but  it  also  ties 
in  closely  with  the  fact  that  this  state  leads 
in  the  estimated  prevalance  of  blindness  in 
the  respective  states  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  (Table  IV). 

In  fact,  in  many  instances,  the  figures  I 
concerning  the  inquiries  received  fromthel 
respective  states  correlate  quite  closely 
with  the  figures  for  the  “prevalence  of 
blindness”  in  the  various  states  as  of  De¬ 
cember,  1960.  Exceptions  are  such  states 
as  Massachusetts  and  Missouri,  both  of) 
which  have  been  among  the  ten  most  ac¬ 
tive  as  far  as  inquiries  to  the  Foundation 
in  this  three-year  period  are  concerned, 
but  have  not  ranked  quite  that  high  in  the 
“'prevalence  of  blindness”  figures.  On  the 
other  hand.  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
although  among  the  ten  states  which  rani 
highest  in  their  blind  population,  have  nol^ 
ranked  quite  as  high  in  the  area  of  in¬ 
quiries  to  the  Foundation. 

Even  a  superficial  perusal  of  this  chail 
shows  interesting  differences  and  seeming 
discrepancies  between  the  number  of  a 
state’s  blind  population  and  the  numbc 
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of  inquiries  made  from  or  about  individuals 
in  the  same  states.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  speculate  as  to  the  various  factors  which 
potentially  contribute  to  this  situation: 
how  much  does  it  have  to  do  with  the 
calibre  of  services  readily  available  locally; 
how  much  with  the  willingness  of  local 
radio  stations  and  TV  channels  to  broad¬ 
cast  the  Foundation’s  or  other  specialized 
agencies'  announcements;  with  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  radios  and  TV’s  to  the  blind  popu¬ 
lation?  What  else  might  be  involved? 

The  Service  is  also  responsible  for 
handling  the  inquiries  which,  in  sizable 
numbers,  are  addressed  to  the  Foundation 
along  with  the  relatively  simple,  more  or 
less  pin-pointed  requests  for  concrete  help. 
These  are  the  inquiries  from  disturbed  in¬ 
dividuals,  persons  with  complex  vocational 
situations,  or  people  experiencing  profound 
difficulties  in  one  or  another  aspect  of  ad¬ 
justment  to  blindness.  These  are  the  in¬ 
quiries  which  most  frequently  arouse  the 
interest  of  non-social  workers,  and  invite 
their  questions  as  to  how  this  Service 
“counsels”  the  individuals  involved.  As 
social  workers,  the  Service  does  not  coun¬ 


sel  such  individuals  except  in  terms  of 
supplying  them  with  information  as  to 
where,  locally,  they  can  obtain  profes¬ 
sional  counseling  or  help  and  the  types  of 
help  which,  under  certain  circumstances, 
are  available.  The  Service’s  role  in  this, 
again,  is,  dictated  by  the  principles  upon 
which  the  social  work  profession  operates. 
At  best,  human  behavior  and  the  human 
being  are  extremely  complex  entities  and 
a  thorough  understanding  of  personality 
development  and  the  interaction  of  one 
individual  with  other  individuals  and  with 
the  various  aspects  of  what  may  be  a 
complicated  environment  is  certainly  not 
gleaned  from  a  single — or  even  a  series — 
of  letters.  One  basic  technique  of  counsel¬ 
ing,  we  believe,  is  the  face-to-face  inter¬ 
view  and  relationship  between  the  human 
being  seeking  help  and  the  representative 
of  the  organization  trying  to  help  him 
solve  his  problem.  Professionally  adequate 
counseling,  in  other  words,  is  not  done 
“long  distance”  and  the  Information  and 
Referral  Service  refers  individuals  needing 
such  counseling  to  the  best-known  profes¬ 
sional  service  available  locally. 


Table  I 

\’on  ME  OF  Information  and  Reff,rrai,  Service  .Activity 


1958  1959  1960  Totals 

Number  of  letters  3662  3018  2574  9254 

Number  of  telephone 

calls  and  interviews  360  687  954  2001 

Total  inquiries  4022  3705  3528  11,255 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  or  refer  in  any  way  to  the  many  requests  addressed 
to  the  Foundation’s  specialists  in  education,  rehabilitation,  etc. 

Table  II 

Areas  of  Most  Frequent  Inquiry 

Table  III 

States  Submitting  Most  Inquiries  for 
Three-Year  Period 

Percentage 

Problem  Area  Number  of  Total 

State  Number  of  Inquiries 

New  York  3,093 

Illinois  494 

Pennsylvania  454 

California  432 

Michigan  421 

Ohio  401 

Florida  395 

Massachusetts  390 

Texas  386 

Total  6,466 

Reading  material  3,701  33 

General  information  1,081  10 

Financial  information  823  7 

Medical  information  806  7 

Braille  703  6 

Aids,  etc.  661  6 

Total  7,775  69 
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Table  IV 


States* 

Prevalence 
of  Blindness 
Figures 

Rank  in 
prevalence 
of  Blindness 

No.  of  Info. 
&  Referral 
Inquiries 

Rank  in  Info. 
&  Referral 
Inquiries 

Alabama 

8,690 

15 

141 

26 

Alaska 

2 

51 

Arizona 

3,932 

29 

84 

35 

Arkansiis 

3,876 

31 

93 

32 

California 

26,719 

2 

432 

4 

Colorado 

3,736 

33 

92 

33 

Connecticut 

3,853 

32 

183 

14 

Delaware 

990 

46 

31 

46 

District  of  Columbia 

2,147 

37 

70 

37 

Florida 

12,330 

8 

395 

7 

Georgia 

10,291 

10 

155 

19 

Hawaii 

4 

50 

Idaho 

1,027 

44 

47 

40 

Illinois 

17,239 

6 

494 

2 

Indiana 

8,438 

17 

235 

12 

Iowa 

4,633 

27 

142 

25 

Kansas 

3,879 

30 

152 

20 

Kentucky 

6,684 

21 

165 

18 

Louisiana 

8,696 

14 

123 

28 

Maine 

2,045 

38 

112 

30 

Maryland 

6,698 

20 

182 

16 

Massachusetts 

8,444 

16 

390 

8 

Michigan 

13,768 

7 

421 

.  5 

Minnesota 

5,258 

24 

120 

29 

Mississippi 

6,447 

22 

92 

34 

Missouri 

8,986 

13 

327 

10 

Montana 

1,154 

42 

42 

44 

Nebraska 

2,328 

36 

79 

36 

Nevada 

601 

48 

15 

49 

New  Hampshire 

1,135 

43 

47 

41 

New  Jersey 

10,132 

11 

264 

11 

New  Mexico 

3,252 

34 

38 

45 

New  York 

28,194 

1 

3,093 

1 

North  Carolina 

11,253 

9 

193 

13 

North  Dakota 

999 

45 

42 

43 

Ohio 

18,441 

5 

401 

6 

Oklahoma 

4,796 

25 

145 

24 

Oregon 

2,636 

35 

96 

31 

Pennsylvania 

21,167 

4 

454 

3 

Rhode  Island 

1,469 

39 

58 

38 

South  Carolina 

7,316 

19 

126 

27 

South  Dakota 

1,171 

41 

31 

47 

Tennessee 

8,133 

18 

170 

17 

Texas 

21,938 

3 

386 

9 

1 '  tah 

1,247 

40 

48 

39 

Vermont 

725 

47 

45 

42 

X’irginia 

9,957 

12 

183 

15 

Washington 

4,707 

26 

147 

22 

West  Virginia 

4,129 

28 

146 

23 

Wisconsin 

6,284 

23 

152 

21 

Wyoming 

564 

49 

24 

48 

*  This  table  does  not  include  information  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  as  such  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  presently  available. 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOl 


A 


The  Current  Status  of  Work  with  the 
Blind  in  Israel 


LEONARD  NELESON 


The  present  statement  is  offered  as  a 
supplement  to  and  as  a  view  somewhat  at 
variance  with  an  article  by  Herbert  J. 
Freudenberger,  Ph.D.,  entitled  “Some  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  Is¬ 
rael,”  published  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook.  Having  appeared  in  print  a 
year  and  a  half  after  its  author’s  brief  visit 
to  that  country,  the  article  can  hardly  be 
allowed  to  stand  as  a  current  report  of  the 
highly  fluid  situation  existing  in  Israel  to¬ 
day.  Aside  from  the  conflicting  informa¬ 
tion  currently  in  hand  as  to  the  case  load 
being  served  by  respective  agencies  there, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  number  of  clients 
cannot,  in  isolation  of  other  factors,  deter¬ 
mine  or  evaluate  the  adequacy,  effective¬ 
ness,  and  appropriateness  of  services  being 
rendered  by  any  given  agency.  [Editor’s 
Note;  The  New  Outlook  assumes  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  time  lapse  before  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  observations  by  Dr.  Freuden¬ 
berger.] 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  present 
writer  was  the  afore-stated  article’s  man¬ 
ner  of  juxtaposing  the  efforts  of  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Institute  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  on  a  custodial  basis  and  those  of 
Migdal  Or  (American  Israeli  Lighthouse), 
a  Haifa  rehabilitation  center  for  bind  ado¬ 
lescents  and  adults.  It  would  seem  that  a 
custodial  facility,  ministering  primarily  to 
the  educational  needs  of  blind  children  in 
residence  for  a  considerable  number  of 


Leonard  Neleson,  executive  director  of  the 
American-1  sraeli  Lighthouse,  designed  and  set 
up  the  Haifa  rehabilitation  center,  including  a 
recreational  program.  'He  is  also  responsible 
for  research  projects  and  technological  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  center.  Having  completed  his 
doctoral  credits  at  New  York  University,  Mr. 
Neleson  is  presently  writing  his  doctoral  thesis. 


years,  provides  too  narrow  and  restricted  a 
basis  for  comparison  with  a  rehabilitation 
facility  whose  services  are  exclusively  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  social  and  vocational 
needs  of  blind  adolescents  and  adults  whose 
term  of  residence  does  not,  on  the  average, 
exceed  nine  to  ten  months.  Furthermore, 
the  areas  of  concern  for  the  two  respective 
facilities  are  basically  directed  to  two  dif¬ 
ferent  segments  of  Israel’s  visually  dis¬ 
abled  population;  one  confining  itself  to 
the  children  who  constitute  between  S  and 
10  per  cent  of  that  population,  the  other 
addressing  itself  to  the  90  to  95  per  cent 
remainder  consisting  of  adolescents  and 
adults. 

The  Freudenberger  article  further  re¬ 
ported  that  clients  of  working  age  were 
sent  to  the  residential  institution  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  a  “complete  evaluation  of  [their] 
training  and  employment  potentials”  be¬ 
fore  assignment  to  remedial  services  else¬ 
where.  The  records  of  the  rehabilitation 
center  at  Haifa  show  that  blind  applicants 
are  referred  to  it  directly  and  principally 
by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  and 
otherwise  by  the  Ministry  of  Defense  and 
the  Israeli  National  Insurance  Fund.  No 
records  of  any  evaluation  by  the  Jerusalem 
residential  facility  have  ever  accompanied 
an  applicant  to  the  rehabilitation  center. 

Furthermore,  the  first  six  weeks  of  a 
client’s  training  at  the  Haifa  rehabilitation 
center  (Migdal  Or)  constitute  his  pro¬ 
bationary  and  evaluation  period,  and  are 
devoted  to  a  determination  of  his  social 
and  vocational  aptitudes  and  deficits,  such 
findings  becoming  focal  points  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  rehabilitation  plan  tailored  to  his 
individual  needs  for  total  adjustment. 

The  Freudenberger  article  failed  to  re- 
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fer  to  the  non-institutional  program  for  the 
education  of  blind  children  within  their 
own  communities.  Housed  in  a  public 
school  in  Tel  Aviv,  the  program  has  as  its 
aim  the  retention  of  the  blind  child  within 
the  bosom  of  his  own  family  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  his  otherwise  being  compelled 
to  obtain  his  education  in  an  institutional 
arrangement  of  many  years’  duration.  This 
project  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Israeli 
Ministry  of  Education,  the  American  Is¬ 
raeli  Lighthouse  and  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Overseas  Blind.  In  its  first  year 
of  operation  it  attained  a  level  of  effec¬ 
tiveness  which  induced  the  Ministry 
permanently  to  incorporate  it  in  its  educa¬ 
tional  structure.  An  explanation  of  its  oper¬ 
ation,  prepared  by  the  present  writer,  ap- 
p)eared  in  the  December,  1957,  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook.  Since  this  is  a  unit  mani¬ 
festly  comparable  to  the  services  of  the 
residential  alternative  at  Jerusalem,  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  Freudenberger  article 
was  not  devoted  in  part  to  a  comparison 
of  these  respective  approaches  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children.  Cutsforth’s*  and 
Sarason’s**  observations  in  respect  to  this 
educational  issue  might  have  found  a 
variant  viewpoint,  and  the  field  itself  might 
possibly  have  been  enriched  if  the  afore- 
stated  comparison  had  been  made. 

Of  interest  in  the  Freudenberger  article 
is  the  persistent  reference  to  dealing  with 
the  “whole”  person  in  the  development  of 
appropriate  services.  Why  it  was  not  sub¬ 
sumed  in  the  operative  services  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  center  at  Haifa,  is  somewhat 
mystifying  to  this  writer.  Certainly  a  re¬ 
habilitation  program,  geared  to  the  coor¬ 
dination  of  medical,  psychological,  voca¬ 
tional  and  recreational  services  within  a 
system  applicable  to  the  individual  adjust¬ 
ment  needs  of  a  rehabilitant,  cannot  deal 
with  less  than  the  “whole”  person.  It  is 
common  knowledge  in  the  field  that  the 

*  Cutsforth,  Thomas  D.,  The  Blind  in  School 
and  Society,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  1951. 

**  Sarason,  Seymour  B.,  Psychological 
Problems  in  Mental  Deficiency,  Harper  & 
Bros.  New  York,  1953. 
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sum  total  of  the  impediments  interpoi. 
between  a  rehabilitant  and  his  maxini- 
and  optimal  adjustment  goals  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  concern  of  a  rehabilitation  center, 
wherefore  an  immigrant  trainee’s  difficulty 
with  the  language  of  his  new  country  is, 
rated  as  a  handicap,  just  as  his  inability  toj  ^ 
walk,  work,  shop,  and  cook  are  handicaps. 

For  this  reason,  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  to 
immigrant  blind  trainees,  lacking  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it,  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
services.  At  this  writing  a  number  of  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  have  been  added  to  the 
program  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  cer¬ 
tain  academic  deficits  of  a  number  of 
trainees. 

In  any  event,  to  rectify  and  bring  up-to- 
date  the  statistical  data  that  were  pre¬ 
viously  offered  in  respect  to  Migdal  Or, 
the  writer  takes  this  occasion  to  report  in 
behalf  of  the  center  that  approximately 
125  applicants  have  been  received  for  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  the 
program’s  existence;  of  these,  sixty-eight 
were  discharged  as  rehabilitated  and  were 
placed  in  economically  useful  positions 
ranging  from  office  and  skilled  mechanical 
work  to  homemaking.  Four  were  con¬ 
sidered  unsuitable  for  rehabilitation,  and  I 
the  rest  are  now  undergoing  training.  At 
the  end  of  November,  there  were  close  to 
fifty  rehabilitants  in  training.  The  age 
range  of  the  trainee  is  fifteen  to  fifty;  the 
mean  age,  twenty. 

While  our  Israeli  colleagues  and  we  are 
proud  of  our  joint  accomplishments,  we 
are  very  much  aware  of  the  need  for 
strengthening  weaknesses  in  the  program 
at  Migdal  Or  and  the  need  to  expand  our 
services.  For  example,  there  are  specific 
shortages  in  the  psychological  department 
Then  there  are  plans  afoot  for  a  graduate! 
workshop  program  to  provide  social  and' 
vocational  experiences  to  graduate  trainees 
for  a  limited  time  on  an  externee  basis. 

This  will  enable  the  center  to  raise  the 
caseload  to  a  minimum  of  sixty  at  one  time 
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annually.  The  chief  obstacle  to  strengthcn-f 
ing  and  expanding  our  services  has  be-: 
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the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  trained 
personnel,  even  qualified  candidates  for 
training  in  rehabilitation,  particularly  in 
the  fields  of  casework,  clinical  psychology, 
and  vocational  counseling. 

The  graduate  work  program  is  one  of 
the  long-range  items  of  a  master  plan  that 
have  been  scheduled  for  implementation  at 
appropriate  points  in  the  center’s  develop¬ 
ment.  This  program  is  designed  as  an  in¬ 
termediary  and  transitory  step  between  the 
client-centered  atmosphere  of  the  center 
and  the  demanding  atmosphere  of  the 
workaday  world.  To  test  and  “harden”  the 
trainee,  before  discharge,  for  this  reality 
situation  and  to  do  this  in  a  continuum  that 
envisages  an  ascending  order  of  challenge 
and  adjustment,  a  special  section  will  be 
established.  In  it  heavy,  industrial  type 
machines  are  to  be  installed.  Fed  by  a 
variety  of  remunerative  subcontracts,  the 
machines  are  expected  to  be  in  full  and 
continuous  operation.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  special  workshop  section  will  rapidly 
be  converted  to  the  realism  of  the  factory 
in  open  industry  at  a  rate  commensurate 
with  the  participant’s  ability  to  cope  with 
the  dynamics  of  his  individual  adjustment 
to  such  realism.  Only  graduates  from  the 
center  will  be  eligible  for  the  special  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  a  trainee  will  be  paid  on  a 
piecework  basis,  and  presumably  will  earn 
enough  to  engage  a  room  or  flat  in  Haifa 
proper.  He  will  be  expected  to  utilize  the 
home  and  personal  management  skills  he 
acquired  during  rehabilitation  in  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  room 
or  flat.  His  use  of  community  resources 
for  social  outlet  will  be  tested  here,  and 
his  ability  to  travel  by  foot  and  transport 
will  be  carefully  evaluated  since  his  tempo¬ 
rary  living  within  Haifa  proper  will  compel 
him  to  use  various  buses  in  order  daily  to 
reach  the  center  where  he  will  be  engaged 
in  realistic  work  experiences.  His  tolerance, 
dexterity,  speed,  accuracy,  cooperativeness 
and  those  other  factors  required  of  a  well- 
adjusted  worker  will  have  the  opportunity 
for  further  development,  and  his  progress 
will  be  carefully  appraised.  Where  neces¬ 


sary,  deficits  in  these  areas  will  be  met  by 
special  services  as  will  any  other  deficits 
that  may  be  uncovered  in  the  client’s  en¬ 
deavors  to  meet  the  demands  of  social  ad¬ 
justment  and  integration  in  the  seeing 
community.  In  this  transitory  period,  which 
is  not  expected  to  exceed  three  months,  the 
graduate  trainee  will  have  gone  through  a 
situational  test  which  will  be  minutely  and 
scrupulously  evaluated  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  the  graduate  will  function  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  permanent  job  he  will  get 
subsequently  in  his  own  community.  Inas¬ 
much  as  this  arrangement  requires  the 
graduate’s  living  off  the  center’s  premises 
and  since  approximately  twenty  graduates 
at  one  time  are  expected  to  participate  in 
the  special  work  program  in  its  first  stages, 
the  center  will  be  able  to  accommodate  a 
case  load  of  sixty  at  one  time,  specifically, 
forty  internees  and  twenty  externees.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  special  program  to  test 
out  its  feasibility;  our  evidence  up  to  this 
point  is  that  we  may  proceed  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  assurance  of  its  fulfilling  our  ex¬ 
pectations. 

As  a  point  of  interest,  especially  in  en¬ 
listing  the  resources  and  experiences  of 
the  industrial  community,  the  writer  en¬ 
joyed  the  collaboration  of  Leo  Ullman,  a 
leading  figure  in  American  clothing  manu¬ 
facture,  a  member  of  the  American  Israeli 
Lighthouse  finance  committee  and  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  factory  organization. 

The  preliminary  phases  of  the  program 
are  being  worked  out  jointly  with  the 
Israeli-based  committee  that  heads  the  re¬ 
habilitation  center  at  Haifa.  The  committee 
chairman  is  Justice  Jacob  Azoulai,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northern  District  Court;  citi¬ 
zens  representing  the  governmental,  social, 
labor,  and  industrial  segments  of  Israel  are 
on  this  committee.  The  patron  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  Aba  Khoushy,  mayor  of  Haifa,  whose 
services,  as  in  the  past,  will  be  prominently 
counted  on  in  the  preparation  and  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  transitory  graduate  workshop 
program  to  be  instituted  at  Migdal  Or  in 
the  coming  months. 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  fresh  view  of  our 
program  we  asked  Dr.  H.  Robert  Blank, 
who  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the  New 
Outlook,  to  give  us  a  critical  evaluation  of 
the  program  at  Migdal  Or.  Dr.  Blank  de¬ 
livered  the  second  anniversary  address  of 
the  Chaim  Weizmann  Rehabilitation  Cen¬ 
ter  (orthopedic)  of  the  Israeli  Govern¬ 
ment  Hospital  at  Tel  Hashomer  on  De¬ 
cember  12,  1960,  and  he  conducted  a  series 
of  three  lecture-seminars  at  Migdal  Or, 
December  22  and  23,  on  the  subjects,  “Psy¬ 
chological  Problems  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,”  and  “The  Multi-disciplinary 
Team  in  Rehabilitation.”  While  Dr.  Blank’s 
pungent  report  is  under  careful  study  by 
the  principals  of  the  American  Israeli 
Lighthouse,  and  not  ready,  as  yet,  for  pub¬ 
lication,  his  opening  comment  is  herewith 
quoted : 


bilitated,  vocationally  and  socially.  Then 
seems  to  be  no  other  rehabilitation  center 
in  Israel — for  any  physical  handicap— 
that  is  doing  a  job  of  comparable  quality. 
This  is  not  only  my  impression — I  have 
heard  this  from  numerous  Israeli  physicians 
and  other  professionals  who  know  what  is 
going  on  in  Israel.” 


“In  spite  of  serious  staff  shortages,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  psychosocial  sphere,  the 
program  at  Migdal  Or  compares  favorably 
with  the  best  rehabilitation  centers  in  the 
United  States — I  am  using  here  prima¬ 
rily  the  most  specific  criterion,  namely 
the  number  of  trainees  successfully  reha¬ 


In  presenting  the  foregoing,  this  writer 
in  conclusion  wishes  to  say  that  he  heartily 
agrees  with  Dr.  Freudenberger’s  views  that 
services  should  not  be  duplicated,  but  co¬ 
ordinated.  How  this  is  to  be  done  is  an¬ 
other  matter,  and  the  discussion  of  it  would 
be  a  sizable  paper  in  itself.  Undoubtedly, 
the  residential  institution  for  blind  children 
at  Jerusalem  and  the  rehabilitation  center 
for  blind  adults  at  Haifa,  just  like  other 
facilities  for  the  blind  in  Israel,  have  their 
respective  and  important  functions  to  per¬ 
form  in  rendering  a  complex  of  useful 
services  to  blind  people.  Undoubtedly  their 
aims  are  now  similar:  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  lights  to  aid  their  clients  in  effecting 
the  best  possible  adjustment  to  the  world 
of  reality.  Migdal  Or  will  endeavor  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  role  in  this  complex. 
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White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging 
—Implications  for  Blind  Persons 


HAROLD  G.  ROBERTS 


Reflecting  upon  the  significance  of  the 
recently  held  White  House  Conference  on 
the  Aging,  one  is  compelled  to  recall  a 
similar  conclave  which  occurred  more  than 
a  half  century  ago — the  first  White  House 
Conference  on  Children — called  hy  Presi¬ 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1909.  In  retro¬ 
spect,  it  is  patently  clear  that  the  great 
strides  made  in  modern  times  in  behalf  of 


Mr.  Roberts  is  the  director  of  the  bureau  of 
field  service  at  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 


our  nation’s  children  stem  directly  from 
the  deliberations  of  that  earlier  meeting. 
These  important  social  advances  include 
the  creation  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  the 
adoption  of  child  labor  laws,  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  shift  away  from  institutionalization 
of  the  neglected  and  orphaned,  maternal 
health  programs,  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  name.  And  the  process  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  very  moment. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Aging  will  gen- 
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erate  a  similar  mobilization  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  intelligence  and  resources  to  fully 
identify  the  ever  pressing  needs  of  our 
steadily  increasing  older  population  and  to 
develop  effective  methods  and  programs 
for  meeting  them.  (In  the  words  of  the 
Conference’s  national  chairman,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Robert  W.  Kean,  “The  Conference 
must  not  be  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  but  a 
beginning.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  progress  and  achievement 
in  every  state  and  community  in  our 
country.”) 

So  great  was  the  interest  of  national 
voluntary  organizations  in  the  White  House 
Conference  that  their  representatives  ac¬ 
counted  for  20  per  cent  of  the  total  dele¬ 
gate  body.  In  fact,  the  conference  recog¬ 
nized  that  such  organizations  have  a  unique 
capacity  for  serving  as  pace-setters  in  de¬ 
veloping  standards,  program  criteria,  serv¬ 
ices  and  facilities  for  the  aging.  Conse¬ 
quently,  such  organizations  were  urged  to 
re-assess  their  structure,  function  and  re¬ 
sources  with  a  view  toward  strengthening 
their  capacity  to  provide  such  leadership. 

During  the  conference,  the  nation’s  at¬ 
tention  was  intensely  drawn  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  controversy  over  the  health  care  is¬ 
sue,  as  reported  so  widely  in  the  press. 
This  preoccupation  is  fully  understandable 
in  light  of  the  urgent  need  to  find  a  fair 
and  effectual  solution  to  this  problem.  (The 
Conference  ended  with  a  position  in  favor 
of  the  proposal  to  provide  medical  care 
under  the  Federal  Social  Security  system.) 
At  the  same  time,  this  concentrated  focus 
on  a  single  issue  tended  to  blur  the  many 
equally  important  concerns  of  the  partici¬ 
pants.  A  listing  of  the  twenty  major  sub¬ 
ject  areas  will  help  to  give  a  more  inclusive 
view  of  the  over-all  considerations.  They 
are;  population  trends  and  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  implications;  income  maintenance; 
impact  of  inflation  on  retired  persons;  em¬ 
ployment  security  and  retirement:  health 
and  medical  care;  rehabilitation;  social 
services;  housing;  education;  role  and  train¬ 
ing  of  professional  personnel;  family  life, 
relationships,  and  friends;  free  time  activi¬ 


ties;  recreation,  voluntary  services,  citizen¬ 
ship;  religion;  biological  research  in  geron¬ 
tology;  medical  research  in  gerontology; 
physiological  and  social  research;  local 
community  organization;  state  organ¬ 
ization;  national  voluntary  services  and 
service  organizations;  and  federal  organi¬ 
zations  and  programs.  Each  of  twenty  sec¬ 
tions  dealing  respectively  with  the  above 
subjects  developed  comprehensive  recom¬ 
mendations.  These  statements  of  social 
policy  will  have  far-reaching  effects  in 
guiding  and  influencing  the  future  action 
of  our  entire  nation  in  developing  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  help  our  senior  citizens 
to  live  fruitful  and  satisfying  lives  as  con¬ 
tributing  members  of  society. 

The  section  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
rehabilitation  recognized  that  “rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  the  only  hope  of  those  afflicted  with 
and  disabled  by  chronic  and  degenerative 
conditions  until  such  time  as  specific  means 
are  found  to  prevent  and  cure  them,”  and 
that  rehabilitation  programs  must  be  “dy¬ 
namic  and  totally  designed  to  meet  the 
physical,  emotional,  social,  and  vocational 
needs  of  the  disabled.”  It  was  noted  that 
only  a  fraction  of  those  needing  services 
can  secure  them,  due  to  a  lack  of  facilities, 
personnel,  finances  and  knowledge. 

The  policy  statement  as  adopted  in¬ 
cluded  a  number  of  important  recommen¬ 
dations  designed  to  meet  these  deficiencies, 
which  should  be  studied  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  developing  improved  pro¬ 
grams  in  this  country. 

With  specific  respect  to  visual  loss,  the 
statement  reads:  “To  promote  the  well¬ 
being  of  persons  suffering  from  visual  loss 
and  maintain  their  integration  as  members 
of  society,  there  are  available  a  consider¬ 
able  array  of  valid  processes.  These  con¬ 
sist  of  two  major  kinds:  1)  Means  of  sight 
preservation  and  restoration,  including  vis¬ 
ual  aids;  2)  Means  of  self-management  as 
blind  persons.  For  the  first  of  these  the 
combined  talents  of  medicine,  optometry, 
and  social  work  require  special  facilities 
and  training  under  the  aegis  of  properly 
constituted  public  health  programs.  For 
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the  second,  resources  of  rehabilitation  are 
required,  particularly  in  skills  in  self-man¬ 
agement  as  developed  in  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ters  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  in  the  literal 
use  of  such  motivation  measures  as  reader 
and  guide  service.  Pragmatically  sanctioned 
treatment  and  care  as  developed  in  various 
existing  programs  for  the  blind  can  be 
serviceable  to  the  aged  population,  if  ex¬ 
panded.  There  is  need  to  learn  more  about 
the  true  function  of  work,  leisure,  and 
recreation  in  the  lives  of  aging  persons 
with  vision  loss.” 

As  already  stated,  national  voluntary 
organizations  have  an  important  leader¬ 
ship  role  to  play.  Since  50  per  cent  of  all 
blind  persons  are  over  the  age  of  sixty- 


five,  the  needs  of  this  group  are  obvious. 

It  becomes  important  to  insure  that  blind 
persons  will  benefit  from  the  great  ad¬ 
vances  which  lie  ahead  in  the  development 
of  programs  and  the  provision  of  benefits 
for  older  persons  generally,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  important  for  specialized  agencies 
to  strengthen  their  programs  in  behalf  d 
older  persons  who  are  blind.  National  and 
local  agencies  will  need  to  re-assess  theii 
function  and  program  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
creasing  their  effectiveness  in  helping  to 
meet  the  needs  of  blind  senior  citizens. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  much  can  be  done 
and  that  it  can  be  done  by  proper  focusing  I 
of  attention  on  the  growing  needs  of  our' 
aging  population. 
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Are  There  Differences  Between 
.  Fee  and  Non-Fee  Cases? 

nefits 


t  be- 
ncies 
ilfof 

*  “ixl  It  is  more  than  fifteen  years  since  case- 
work  agencies  began  the  practice  of  charg- 
°  ^  ing  a  fee  for  their  service.  A  brief  review 
'8  of  the  literature  during  these  years  recalls 
the  inner  struggles  of  the  profession  in 
done  accepting  the  concept  of  payment  for 
^*'0!  casework  services.  It  recalls  the  develop- 
ing  conviction  that  this  is  a  service  worthy 
“of  its  hire.”  Finally,  it  recalls  the  increas¬ 
ing  attention  devoted  to  how  best  to  ad¬ 
minister  this  innovation,  recognized  at  last 
as  a  legitimate  concomitant  of  community- 
sponsored  casework.^ 

The  initial  philosophical  reservations  of 
the  field  were  adequately  handled  because 
of  the  conviction  that  fee-charging  would 
enable  more  people  to  use  casework  agen- 
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that,  since  ours  is  a  society  where  things 
of  value  cost  money,  the  payment  of  a  fee 
lends  added  value  to  casework  in  the  eyes 
of  clients  and  thus  serves  the  acceptable 
therapeutic  purpose  of  furthering  their  in¬ 
volvement  in  it.  Professional  writing  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  was  symptomatic  of  the 
concern  of  the  times  on  this  vital  issue 
and  preserves  the  discussion  carried  on 
regarding  the  whole  fee-charging  question. 

It  is  disheartening  to  search  the  litera¬ 
ture  in  vain  for  some  further  documenta¬ 
tion,  other  than  a  case  example  here  and 
there,  of  the  field’s  experience  since  these 
early  days  of  fee-charging.  Is  the  payment 
of  a  fee  really  effective  in  stimulating 
client  involvement  in  casework?  Is  there. 


cies.  The  concept  of  the  sliding  scale  came 
into  being;  Ruth  Fizdale’s  suggested  “new 
look”  is  aimed  at  precisely  this  concept. 
The  literature  also  demonstrated  the  con¬ 
cern  that  the  practice  of  fee-charging 
should  be  a  useful  one  for  the  client  and 
a  valid,  therapeutic  part  of  the  service.” 
The  task  of  making  it  so  has  been  ap¬ 
proached  in  the  literature  by  the  functional 
as  well  as  the  diagnostic  school  of  thought. 
Social  science,  albeit  of  a  homespun  vari¬ 
ety,  has  also  helped — the  argument  being 
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Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  from  Social 
Work,  Vol.  5,  No.  4,  October  1960,  pp.  46-52. 

‘  Social  Casework  has  published  a  number 
of  articles  on  this  subject  in  recent  years. 

®  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  a  society  as 
profit-motivated  and  money-conscious  as  our 
own,  the  profession  has  perennially  sought 
justification  for  fee  payment  in  its  nonfinan- 
cial  aspects. 


indeed,  any  difference  between  the  case¬ 
work  experience  when  a  fee  is  paid  and 
when  there  is  no  fee?  Even  the  simple 
question  of  whether  the  introduction  of 
fee-charging  does,  in  fact,  attract  a  wider 
segment  of  the  community  to  use  the 
services — even  this  lacks  documentation. 
The  material  presented  here  will  attempt 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  first  two 
questions  by  presenting  the  experience  of 
a  single  agency  with  fee-paying  clients 
and  non-fee-paying  clients  as  regards  their 
assignment  for  continued  service,  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  each  to  continue  or  to  discon¬ 
tinue,  and  several  other  such  variables.  It 
will  not  deal  directly  with  the  third  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  matter  of  a  fee-paying  clientele 
takes  on  added  significance  in  the  light  of 
Hollingshead  and  Redlich’s  recently  pub¬ 
lished  study.  Social  Class  and  Mental  Ill¬ 
ness.^  The  material  presented  in  that  vol- 


3  By  August  Hollingshead  and  Frederick  C. 
Redlich  (New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
1958). 


ume  has  tremendous  direct  implications 
for  all  professional,  interpersonal  helping 
arts,  and  indirect  implications  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  study  itself.  The  material 
relates  the  social  status  of  client  and  prac¬ 
titioner,  independent  of  the  specific  aims 
implicit  in  their  work  together.  The  link 
between  higher-status  therapist  and  higher- 
status  client  is  clear.  Casework  can  no 
longer  consider  fee-charging  without  eval¬ 
uating  the  impact  of  social  status  on  the 
situation. 

Study  Format 

As  part  of  an  over-all  study  undertaken 
at  the  Family  Cons'ultation  Service  in 
Wichita  to  develop  statistical  evaluation 
guides,  a  significant  picture  has  begun  to 
emerge  concerning  fee-paying  counseling 
clients.'*  The  material  to  be  presented  in 
this  paper  is  a  statistical  comparison,  with 
regard  to  several  significant  variables, 
which  contrasts  fee-paying  counseling  cli¬ 
ents  with  counseling  clients  who  are  not 
paying  a  fee.  The  reader  should  note  that 
the  non-fee-paying  clients  included  in  the 
study  came  to  the  agency  only  with  emo¬ 
tional  problems  of  the  sort  typically  served 
by  a  casework  agency  with  counseling. 
The  non-payment  of  a  fee,  when  this  is 
the  case,  has  been  under  a  sliding  scale 
used  by  the  agency,  which  indicated  that 
clients’  incomes  in  relation  to  the  size  of 
their  families  were  too  small  to  warrant 
a  charge.  The  assessing  of  a  fee  separates 
the  client  population  on  an  economic  basis. 
In  our  culture,  income  and  class  status  are 
so  closely  related  that  this  separation  of 
clients  by  ability  to  pay  a  fee  is  in  reality 
a  separation  by  class  status. 

The  data  accumulated  have  to  do  with 
what  happened  to  cases  that  came  to  the 
agency  and  were  seen  at  intake.  Some  ma¬ 
terial  has  also  been  gathered  regarding  the 
intake  experience  itself,  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  later  in  this  paper. 

*  Rita  V.  Frankiel,  “Research  and  Study 
Projects  Reported  by  FSAA  Member  Agen¬ 
cies  for  1957,"  (New  York:  Family  Service 
Association  of  America,  (1958).  (Mimeo¬ 
graphed.) 
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A  major  and  important  case  decisions 
be  made  at  intake  has  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  case  within  the  agency  ot 
its  closing  without  further  agency  involve¬ 
ment.  This  decision  requires  that  we  an¬ 
swer  the  question  of  the  appropriateness 
of  the  client’s  problem  for  the  coun$elio{  [I' 
service  offered,  that  the  caseworker  make 
a  judgment  as  to  client’s  capacity  for  con-  Differen 
tinned  treatment,  that  the  client  make  a  _____ 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  agency  appears 
to  be  capable  of  helping,  and,  last,  that 
the  client  demonstrate  his  interest  in  being 
involved  in  an  ongoing  counseling  process 
as  described  by  the  intake  counselor.  If 
the  case  is  assigned  to  continued  service, 
by  a  decision  thus  mutually  arrived  at  Differ* 
between  caseworker  and  client,  the  next 
important  step  is  whether  the  client  follows 
through  and  actually  begins  the  continued 
counseling  process.  That  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  decision  has  been  demonstrated 
by  a  study  which  found  that  30  percent 
of  the  closings  of  one-interview  cases  were 
unplanned — “the  casework  plan  called  for 
continuation  but  the  client  broke  the  con-  Diffe 

tact.”®  If  the  client  does  continue  accord-  _ _ 

ing  to  plan,  to  the  point  at  least  of  begin¬ 
ning  the  continued  service,  the  next  im- 

.  .  SO  I 

portant  criterion  is  that  studied  by  the 
extensive  University  of  Chicago  project— 
namely,  does  the  client  continue  for  five 
or  more  interviews?® 

These  three  variables — whether  the  case 

WO' 

is  terminated  at  intake;  if  not  terminated, 

whether  the  client  actually  returns  to  be- 

gin  continued  service;  and  if  he  does  begin 

continued  service,  whether  he  continues 
r  c  •  .  .  .  coi 

for  five  or  more  interviews — constitute,  in 

this  writer’s  view,  an  indication  of  the 

effectiveness  of  casework  service  and  are 


®  Leonard  S.  Kogan,  “The  Short-Term  Cast  I 
in  a  Family  Agency,  Part  II,  Results  of 
Study,"  Social  Casework,  Vol.  28,  No.  6  (June  1 
1957),  p.  296.  See  also  Helen  Perlman,  “In¬ 
take  and  Some  Role  Considerations,"  Social 
Casework,  Vol.  41,  No.  4  (April  1960). 

*  Lilian  Ripple,  “Motivation,  Capacity,  and 
Opportunity  as  Related  to  the  Use  of  Case¬ 
work:  Plan  of  Study,"  Social  Service  Review, 
Vol.  29,  No.  2  (June  1955). 
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Table  1. 

Percent  of  Intake  Assigned  to  Undercare 


Fee  Cases 

Total 

Non-Fee  Cases 

Total  Fee 

Assigned  to 

Non-Fee 

Assigned  to 

Cases 

Undercare 

Cases 

Undercare 

No. 

No.  Per  cent 

No. 

No. 

Per  cent 

136 

112  82 

282 

163 

58 

274 

197  72 

337 

159 

47 

:/S5-6'56  136  112  82  282  163  58 

7/56-12/57  274  197  72  337  159  47 

Differences  between  fee  cases  and  non-fee  cases  within  each  period  are  significant  beyond  the 

1  per  cent  level. 

Table  2. 

Percent  of  Intake  Failing  Undercare  Although  Assigned 

Fee  Cases  Non-Fee  Cases 


No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

-  6  '56 

27 

20 

29 

10 

-12/57 

52 

19 

35 

10 

Differences  between  fee  cases  and  non-fee  cases  within  each  period  are  significant  beyond  the 

1  per  cent  level. 

Tahle  3. 

Percent  of  Intake  Receiving  4  or  More  Undercare  Interviews 
(7/55-6/56)  or  More  Than  4  Interviews  (7/56-12/57) 


Non-Fee  Cases 


No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

47 

35 

76 

27 

109 

40 

77 

23 

7/55- 6 '56  47  35  76  27 

7/58-12/57  109  40  77  23 

Differences  between  fee  cases  and  non-fee  cases  within  each  period  are  significant  beyond  the 

1  per  cent  level. 


so  used  in  the  larger  project  from  which 
the  fee  material  discussed  here  is  drawn. 
Although  there  are  valid  arguments  against 
the  use  of  these  variables  as  commensurate 
with  effectiveness  of  casework  service,  it 
would  appear  from  Ann  Shyne’s  fine  re¬ 
view  of  the  relevant  literature,  together 
with  Dr.  Kogan’s  materials,  that  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  clients  who  are  not  referred  for 
continued  contact  are  not  conducive  to  the 
utilization  of  casework  as  that  process  is 
currently  projected.’’  Kogan  has  demon¬ 
strated  questionable  motivation  in  the 
cases  in  his  category  of  “unplanned  clos¬ 
ings.”  This  category  is  very  similar  to  our 
“cases  assigned  to  undercare  but  failing  to 
begin.”  Kogan  reports  that  with  these  cli¬ 
ents  the  caseworkers  tried  to  offer  more 

^  Ann  W.  Shyne,  “What  Research  Tells  Us 
About  Short-Term  Cases  in  Family  Agen¬ 
cies,"  Social  Casework,  Vol.  38,  No.  5  (May 
1957);  Kogan,  op.  cit. 
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help  with  marital  and  family  situations, 
but  the  clients  in  follow-up  interviews 
could  only  recall  the  economic  help  of¬ 
fered.* 

Concerning  the  third  variable  (continu¬ 
ing  beyond  four  interviews) :  here  at  stake 
is  the  capacity  for  involvement  of  particu¬ 
lar  clients  in  relationship  with  particular 
caseworkers  in  a  continuing  casework 
process.  It  would  appear  reasonable  to 
assume  a  direct  relation  between  this  ca¬ 
pacity  and  the  possibility  of  casework  help. 

In  other  words,  whether  or  not  the 
reader  can  accept  these  variables  as  defini¬ 
tive,  he  must  regard  them  as  meaningful 
indices;  at  the  very  least,  they  constitute 
indications  of  effectiveness  that  cannot  be 
ignored  and  that  deserve  further,  more 
specific  study. 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  297-298. 


Tables  I,  2,  and  3  demonstrate  that  in 
this  agency  there  seem  to  be  appreciable 
differences  between  fee  cases  and  non-fee 
cases  with  regard  to  these  variables. 
Clearly,  fee  cases  are  assigned  in  greater 
proportion  to  undercare.  Once  assigned, 
fee  cases  tend  to  fail  to  begin  undercare 
service  in  greater  numbers  than  is  true  for 
non-fee  cases.  The  differences  between  the 
proportion  of  fee  cases  as  against  non-fee 
cases  that  continue  into  longer-term  coun¬ 
seling  is  highly  important.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  one  must  note  that  the  burden  of 
financial  expediency  is  on  the  side  of  a 
reversal  of  these  figures.  One  would  as¬ 
sume  that  the  cost  involved  would  weigh 
in  the  direction  of  fee  cases  ending  more 
quickly.  Further,  one  might  also  anticipate 
that  non-fee-paying  clientele  would  be  the 
ones  who  would  tend  to  tarry  in  their 
counseling  contact,  since  it  costs  them 
nothing  financially.  What  of  the  material 
in  Table  2  that  contradicts  this  difference? 
It  should  be  noted  from  this  table  that 
fee  cases  consistently  fail  in  larger  num¬ 
bers  to  begin  undercare,  although  assigned, 
than  do  non-fee  cases.  The  fee  would  ap¬ 
pear  here  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  begin¬ 
ning  counseling. 

Putting  all  this  material  together,  the 
following  pattern  develops.  Fee  clientele 
constitutes  a  more  likely  group  for  family 
counseling  services.  These  clients  are  seen 
by  caseworkers  as  needing  and  wanting 
such  services  more  frequently  than  their 
non-fee-paying  counterparts.  They  do  con¬ 
tinue  in  longer-term  counseling  in  greater 
numbers,  although  they  tend  to  fail  to 
begin  counseling  in  greater  numbers,  de¬ 
spite  having  expressed  the  desire  to  do  so. 
The  payment  of  a  fee  would  appear  to  be 
a  sensitive  selecting  device  that  separates 
out  clients  genuinely  interested  in  counsel¬ 
ing  and  capable  of  using  it. 

One  would  stress  particularly  this  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  fee  payment  as  a  sensitive 
selective  device.  Recognition  of  this  aspect 
explains  why  it  is  that  fee  clients  fail  to 
begin  undercare  in  larger  proportion  than 
non-fee-paying  clients.  The  point  is  that 


fee  payment  not  only  selects  out  very  wel! 
clients  able  and  wanting  to  be  involved,  _ 
but  does  an  equally  good  job  of  selecting 
out  those  either  not  able  or  not  wanting  to 
be  involved  in  continued  counseling.  If 
this  selection  miscarries  at  intake  and  if 
the  client,  not  able  or  willing  to  involve 
himself  in  continued  contact,  is  assigned  D 
to  undercare,  his  inability  or  unwilling.  " 
ness  shows  itself  very  clearly  because  he 
simply  refuses  to  return.  One  might  sug-  a 
gest  that  it  is  to  his  economic  interest  not 
to  continue,  and  he  lacks  a  strong  enough  t 
counterbalancing  motivation.  i 

Another  consideration  serves  to  buttress  ] 
these  conclusions  further.  From  July  1955  ( 
on,  our  fee  scale  has  been  subject  to  re¬ 
visions  which  have  increased  fees  and  low¬ 
ered  the  income  level  required  to  pay 
them.  As  these  revisions  occurred,  the  two 
groups  have  become  increasingly  differen¬ 
tiated  in  the  sense  that  the  non-fee  group 
has  been  increasingly  composed  of  people 
of  lower  economic  means.  In  terms  of  this 
consideration,  the  data  of  Table  3  take  on 
added  importance.  This  table  demonstrates 
a  hardening  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  groups  with  regard  to  the  continuance  , 
variable  it  represents.  In  other  words,  as 
the  economic  level  of  the  non-fee  group 
declines,  proportionately  less  of  this  group 
remain  in  counseling  beyond  four  inter¬ 
views. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  difference  of 
the  variable  measured  in  Table  3  as  be¬ 
tween  the  period  July  1955  through  June 
1956  and  the  period  July  1956  through  De¬ 
cember  1957.  Whereas  the  former  period 
counts  cases  obtaining  four  or  more  inter¬ 
views  in  undercare,  the  latter  counts  cases 
receiving  more  than  four  interviews  totally. 
While  the  effect  of  this  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  assessed,  it  is  certain  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  interviews  required  for  a  case  to  be 
included  in  the  former  group  is  higher 
than  the  number  required  to  be  included 
in  the  latter  group.  This  consideration 
encourages  the  speculation  that  if  the 
same  definition  controlled  both  periods, 
the  difference  between  them  would  prob- 
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Table  4. 

Percent  of  Cases  With  More  Than  One  Interview  Closed  at  Intake 


Fee  Cases  Non-Fee  Cases 


Total 

Closed  With 

Total 

Closed  With 

Closed 

1  -1-  Interviews 

Closed 

1  -|-  Interviews 

No. 

No.  Per  cent 

No. 

No. 

Per  cent 

’ll 

40  52 

178 

52 

29 

Difference  is  significant  beyond  1  per  cent  level. 


ably  be  greater  than  is  now  demonstrated. 

Table  4  indicates  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  fee  and  non-fee  group  is  car¬ 
ried  through  in  the  intake  situation  as  well. 
Here  again  is  evident  the  strong  tendency 
of  fee-paying  clientele  to  use  more  inter¬ 
views.  In  this  instance  more  interviews  are 
utilized  to  decide  about  becoming  involved 
in  counseling.  The  conclusion  we  have 
drawn  from  the  data  in  Table  4  is  that  fee¬ 
paying  clientele  are  more  thoughtful  about 
—i.e.,  put  more  into — deciding  against  the 
continued  use  of  casework  service.  Here, 
too.  one  must  note  that  this  increased  use 
of  interviews  at  intake  is  an  additional  cost 
to  the  client,  since  the  fee  begins  at  intake. 

Discussion  of  Findings 

Is  the  payment  of  a  fee  effective  in  stim- 
i  ulating  client  involvement  in  casework?  It 
should  be  clear  that  the  significance  of  the 
difference  between  these  two  groups  does 
not  lie  in  the  payment  itself;  rather,  ability 
*  to  pay  the  fee  is  symptomatic  of  qualities 
in  the  group  that  constitute  a  capacity  to 
become  involved  in  the  casework  process. 
Since  fee-paying  clients  would  profit  eco¬ 
nomically  by  withdrawing,  the  fact  that 
they  tend  disproportionately  to  continue  is 
indicative  that  other  factors  are  operating. 
These  clients  would  seem  to  be  those  to 
whom  the  personal  factors  required  for 
what  is  generally  referred  to  as  “good  moti¬ 
vation”  for  casework  help  are  at  least  con¬ 
genial.  A  potentially  valuable  study  would 
appear  to  be  a  qualitative  analysis  contrast¬ 
ing  fee  clients  with  non-fee  clients  with  re¬ 
gard  to  operationally  defined  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  motivation. 


An  effort  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to 
guard  against  the  assumption  that  involve¬ 
ment  in  casework  as  denoted  by  the  three 
variables  is  tantamount  to  good  utilization 
of  casework.  It  has  been  stated  that  theo¬ 
retically  these  three  variables  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  involved  in  an  important  way  in 
the  successful  or  unsuccessful  use  of  case¬ 
work.  This  writer’s  feeling  in  the  matter 
goes  far  beyond  this  cautious  statement, 
and  with  some  reason.  Since  last  year,  this 
agency  has  used  the  Movement  Scale  de¬ 
veloped  by  Hunt,  Blenkner,  and  Kogan.® 
Data  derived  from  the  use  of  this  scale  as 
of  this  writing  are  not  sufficient  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  definitive  as  yet.  However,  even  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  returns,  interesting 
corroborating  material  has  come  out.  The 
Movement  Scale,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
applicable  generally  speaking  only  to  cases 
of  five  or  more  interviews.  This  study  has 
found  that  the  fee  cases  produce  many 
more  such  cases  proportionately  than  do 
the  non-fee  groups.  Among  cases  opened 
at  the  agency  since  October  1957  and 
closed  by  June  1958  which  could  be  rated 
by  the  Movement  Scale,  68  percent  of  the 
fee  cases  were  scored  as  showing  plus  1  de¬ 
gree  or  more  of  movement,  while  38  per¬ 
cent  of  the  non-fee  cases  were  so  scored.^® 
While  certainly  not  defiinitive,  this  is  highly 


^Joseph  McV.  Hunt,  Margaret  Blenkner, 
and  Leonard  S.  Kogan,  Testing  Results  in 
Social  Casework  (New  York;  Family  Service 
Association  of  America,  1950);  N.  Goodman, 
“Use  of  the  Movement  Scale  with  Brief  Re¬ 
cording,"  Social  Casework,  Vol.  39,  No.  5 
(May  1958). 

10  The  difference  is  significant  at  the  5  per¬ 
cent  level. 
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suggestive  in  relation  to  the  other  data  pre¬ 
sented. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  whether  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  casework  experi¬ 
ence  when  a  fee  is  paid  and  when  no  fee 
is  involved,  the  data  seem  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  payment  of  a  fee  divides 
the  agency's  total  case  load  into  two  quite 
different  groups  in  terms  of  the  results  of 
their  involvement  in  casework.  The  fee¬ 
paying  group  is  more  often  referred  to  un¬ 
dercare,  more  often  fails  to  begin  under¬ 
care  service,  and  more  often  continues 
contact  beyond  four  interviews.  In  addition, 
even  when  not  continuing  in  undercare 
service,  the  fee  group  takes  more  inter¬ 
views  in  intake.  This  material  suggests  that 
fee-paying  clientele  appears  to  have  quali¬ 
ties  that  permit  it  to  use  the  help  actually 
being  offered.  Non-fee  cases,  representing 
lower-income  and  thus  lower-class  families, 
seem  significantly  less  able  to  use  our  pres¬ 
ent  program. 

When  these  data  began  coming  out  of 
the  studies,  the  initial  reaction  was  to  feel 
that  non-fee  clients  as  a  group  appear  not 
to  have  what  it  takes  to  use  casework  coun¬ 
seling,  as  that  art  has  developed  by  mid¬ 
twentieth  century.  We  were  not  inclined  to 
question  our  own  practice.  However,  a 
reading  of  Hollingshead  and  Redlich’s  So¬ 
cial  Class  and  Mental  Illness  raises  serious 
questions  about  that  viewpoint  and  levels 
a  finger  at  the  therapist  as  responsible  for 
the  inability  to  treat  with  greater  success  the 
lower-status  clients  and  patients.  Without 
trying  to  apportion  the  respective  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  client  and  caseworker  for  the 
apparent  lack  of  success  with  non-fee 
clientele,  the  Hollingshead  and  Redlich 
study  effectively  says  that  all  responsibility 
does  not  rest  with  the  clinent. 

This  writer  cannot  report  even  an  im¬ 
pression — let  alone  substantiating  facts — 
that  the  caseworkers  in  this  agency  are 
more  interested,  more  sympathetic,  or 
more  understanding  toward  their  fee-paying 
clients  as  against  those  who  do  not  pay. 
However,  the  study  strongly  indicates  that 
what  Hollingshead  and  Redlich  report 


about  psychiatrists  and  the  differential  Whethi 
treatment  of  mental  illness  by  social  statul  are  or' 
has  a  valid  application  to  social  casewoij[.|  ^ntiall 
ers,  even  though  the  latter  operate  in  coa-l  ducing 
munity-supported  agencies.  That  is  to  say  I  the  dif 
without  special  attention  to  this  factor  ofl  ences  1 
social  status — without  special  direction  nl  work  i 
terms  perhaps  of  reorienting  casework  I  the  sig 
techniques — caseworkers  using  those  tech-l 
niques  as  they  have  hitherto  been  devd-l 
oped  tend  to  be  more  effective  with  clientsl  Rev 
of  higher  social  status.  Left  to  its  own  freel  is  sub 
internal  development,  casework  practice  I  their  i 
seems  to  have  become  selective  in  terms  oil  casew 
effectiveness  in  favor  of  higher-statusl  of  cli 
clients.^  I  as  pn 

Of  late  there  has  been  increasing  recog- 1  more 
nition  that  casework  fails  to  reach  the  I 
“hard-to-reach”  client  because  it  is  utilizing! 
techniques  derived  from  work  with  a  mid- 1 
dle-class  clientele.^^  It  should  be  clear  that  I 
the  data  presented  in  the  present  paper  I 
substantially  reinforce  this  idea.  By  show- 1 
ing  that  casework  does  appear  to  function  I 
more  successfully  with  the  middle-class  cli- 1 
ent  they  also  imply  that  in  order  to  erase  I  — 
this  differential  and  function  more  effec-| 
tively  with  clients  of  lower  social  status,! 
casework  must  readapt  and  reorient  its! 
techniques.  There  appear  to  be  different! 
groups  of  clients,  each  requiring  a  different  I 
“sort”  of  casework.  Confusion  exists  in  re- 1 
gard  to  this  problem  inasmuch  as  cas^  I 
workers  have  tried  to  stress  the  basic  iden- 1 
tity  underlying  different  “sorts”  of  cas^  |  ^ 

v/ork.  This  is  to  say  that  the  profession  has  I 
claimed  that,  whatever  the  setting  of  cli- 1  i 
entele,  the  casework  process  is  the  same.  I 

Since  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  tht  I 
writer  has  left  the  agency  at  which  this  study  1 
was  undertaken  and  has  moved  to  the  Jewi^  | 
Family  and  Children’s  Service  of  Pittsburgh,  I 
Pennslyvania.  A  study  of  the  case  load  of  I 
this  latter  agency  covering  the  last  six  months  I 
has  shown  that,  although  half  the  clients  at  I 
intake  are  paying  a  fee,  almost  90  percent  of  I 
those  in  continued  service  pay  a  fee.  I 

12  To  mention  just  two  recent  articles  out  I 
of  a  growing  literature,  see  Ruth  E.  Linden-  I 
berg,  "Hard  to  Reach:  Client  or  Casework 
Agency?’’  and  Kermit  T.  Wiltse,  "The  Hope¬ 
less  Family,"  both  in  Social  Work,  Vol.  3,  No. 

4  (October  1958). 
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Whether  these  various  “sorts”  of  casework 
are  or  are  not  basically  identical  is  es¬ 
sentially  inconsequential.  In  terms  of  pro¬ 
ducing  more  effective  work  with  each  of 
the  different  “sorts”  of  clients,  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  various  “sorts”  of  case¬ 
work  and  the  various  “sorts”  of  clients  are 
the  significant  matter. 

Conclusion 

Reverting  to  the  focus  of  this  paper,  it 
is  submitted  that  fee  and  non-fee  clients  in 
their  respective  relationships  with  the  same 
caseworkers  constitute  two  different  groups 
of  clients,  and  that  casework  techniques 
as  projected  by  these  caseworkers  do  work 
more  successfully  with  the  fee  client. 


Many  far-reaching  questions  are  raised 
by  this  recognition  of  difference  between 
the  two  groups.  Specialization  of  case¬ 
workers  is  one — can  the  same  caseworker 
develop  ability  to  handle  both  types  of 
techniques?  Is  the  amount  of  learning  re¬ 
quired  to  achieve  and  sharpen  skills  in  one 
area  or  the  other  so  great  that  it  is  un¬ 
realistic  to  expect  one  person  to  become 
proficient  in  both?  Can  the  single  agency 
serve  both  groups — is  this  feasible  in  terms 
of  administration,  staffing,  financing?  These 
are  truly  radical  questions  that  deserve 
serious  consideration,  since  the  data  indi¬ 
cate  that  current  organization  and  current 
efforts  have  failed  to  reach  both  groups 
with  equal  effectiveness. 


INVITATION  TO  REGISTER 
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PERSONNEL  REEERRAL  SERVICE 


PERSONNEL  REFERRAL  SERVICE  is  a  national  clearing  center  for  the  referral  of 
professional  and  administrative  personnel  to  positions  in  organizations  serving  blind 
children  and  adults — and  for  agencies  seeking  professional  staff  members. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL:  Register  with  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service  for  opportunities  in  the  field  of  blindness. 

AGENCIES:  List  your  professional  staff  vacancies  with  the  Personnel  Referral  Service 
and  receive  assistance  in  locating  interested  personnel. 
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PERSONNEL  REFERRAL  SERVICE 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  WEST  16TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  11,  NEW  YORK 
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ONCE  UPON  A  KINDNESS 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  was  asked  to  make 
a  speech  to  a  Lions  Club.  The  odd  thing 
about  it  was  that  it  was  to  be  done  by  am¬ 
plified  long  distance  telephone,  but  that’s 
not  what  I  want  to  discuss.  Rather,  I  tried 
to  ad  lib  something  that  the  Club  hoped 
would  not  only  inspire  but  would  also  in¬ 
struct.  I  discovered  that  talking  to  an  un¬ 
seen  audience — or  should  I  say  unheard — 
was  not  so  easy,  and  I  should  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  speech.  Anyway,  I  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  that  I  decided  to  write  the  speech 
afterward,  and  by  printing  it  maybe  some¬ 
one  will  tell  me  whether  I  should  have. 
It  follows: 

Once  upon  a  time  in  a  suburban  town 
in  New  Jersey,  there  was  a  man  who  was 
blind.  At  about  this  same  time,  there  had 
come  into  being  a  very  active  suburban 
Lions  Club  which  was  looking  for  things 
to  do  that  would  help  the  people  of  the 
community. 

The  particular  blind  man  was  not  a 
member  of  the  club.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
because  he  was  blind  he  could  not  be. 
There  are  many  members  of  Lions  Clubs, 
in  many  cities  and  towns,  who  are  blind. 
In  this  case,  it  simply  happens  that  he  was 
not,  although  he  might  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Kiwanis,  or  Rotary,  or  the  Elks  or 
the  Knights  of  Columbus.  But,  because  he 
was  known  fairly  well  in  the  town,  and 
because  he  was  blind,  the  Lions  Club  was 
especially  interested  in  him. 

Why,  then,  was  the  Lions  Club  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  blind  man?  Back  in  the  20s, 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  supported  by  a  number 
of  outstanding  men  who  were  Lions  lead¬ 
ers,  suggested  that  the  Lions  organization 
make  programs  of  sight  conservation  and 


aid  to  blind  people  a  major  part  of  their 
service  activities.  It  is  really  quite  amazini 
how  the  idea  spread,  and  it  is  not  unusiul 
these  days  for  international  headquartm 
in  Chicago  to  tabulate  over  40,000  “activi¬ 
ties”  reported  by  local  Lions  Clubs  in  the 
course  of  a  year — meaning,  in  the  area  of 
blindness  alone.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  inso¬ 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned  the  inter¬ 
national  association  of  Lions  Clubs  is  the 
strongest  force  for  support  of  programs  in 
this  field. 

The  blind  man  in  the  New  Jersey  suburb 
at  the  time  of  this  story  was  in  the  hospital. 
His  confinement  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  blindness.  He  had  some  internal  dis¬ 
order  which  required  surgical  treatment. 
Word  of  this  was  communicated  by  friends 
to  friends  and  finally  to  members  of  the 
Lions  Club  committee.  The  committee  held 
a  meeting.  The  treasurer  made  a  financial 
report  which,  among  other  things,  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  group  was  still  holding 
something  over  $600  from  the  former 
year’s  seal  campaign.  Because  the  money 
was  raised  in  good  faith  for  something  that 
would  “help  the  blind,”  the  committee 
wished  to  honor  its  commitment,  and  had 
been  looking  for  a  project  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

With  complete  unselfishness  and  an 
abiding  desire  to  be  helpful,  the  committee 
voted  to  pay  the  blind  man’s  hospital  bill. 

The  following  day,  the  chairman  and  a 
fellow-member  visited  the  hospital  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  blind  man  their  decision  and  a 
check.  It  was  embarrassing  to  all  concerned 
when  the  blind  man  refused  the  check.  He 
was  nice  enough  about  it,  and  tried  to 
express  his  gratitude,  but  nevertheless  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  check.  The  committee 
had  not  appreciated  two  things — the  blind 
man’s  illness  was  nothing  that  was  peculiar 
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to  his  life  as  a  blind  person,  and,  secondly, 
even  if  it  was,  he  was  an  economically  self- 
supporting  individual  with  ail  of  the  pride 
that  goes  with  it. 

Within  a  few  days,  the  chairman  called 
another  meeting.  The  meeting  was  a  dif¬ 
ficult  one  to  get  started.  Once  it  did  get 
started,  however,  the  members  began  to 
ask  themselves  some  questions  and,  as  a 
result  of  that,  began  to  ask  the  Club  and 
in  a  sense  the  community,  what  to  do  with 
the  money  which  the  blind  man  did  not 
want. 

At  about  the  same  time  in  this  New 
Jersey  suburb,  there  had  been  noted  by 
welfare  and  school  leaders  an  increasing 
number  of  children  of  preschool  age  who 
were  blind  or  nearly  so  because  of  a  dis¬ 
order  known  as  retrolental  fibroplasia. 
This  rash  of  a  new  kind  of  blindness 
among  babies,  the  result  of  the  saving  of 
prematurely  bom  children  through  incuba¬ 
tion,  had  caught  the  professional  commu¬ 
nity  unprepared.  Parents  of  these  children 
were  understandably  dismayed,  upset  and 
desperately  seeking  advice  and  practical 
help  that  was  not  forthcoming. 

Word  of  this  problem  was  communicated 
^by  friends  to  friends  and  finally  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lions  Club  committee.  Again, 
the  chairman  called  a  meeting.  The  treas¬ 
urer  reported  that  they  still  had  something 
over  $600  in  the  earmarked  fund  for  aid 
to  the  blind.  The  chairman  reported  that 
I  he  had  heard  that  one  of  the  local  child 
welfare  agencies,  in  cooperation  with  an 
organization  providing  service  to  blind 
1  people,  was  trying  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  distraught  parents  of  blind  children. 
The  agency  wanted  to  assist  them  through 
trained  counselors  and  special  equipment. 
It  was,  however,  having  difficulty  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  required  budget.  The  committee 
voted  to  offer  the  $600  to  the  project. 

The  next  day  the  chairman  and  a  fellow- 
member  went  to  see  the  head  of  the 
agency.  The  check  was  accepted  with  real 
'gratitude.  There  was  much  conversation 
about  how  Lions  could  continue  to  be 
helpful.  The  chairman  called  another  meet¬ 
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ing.  A  new  campaign  was  drafted  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  professional  commu¬ 
nity  agency,  the  program  for  assistance  to 
parents  of  little  blind  children  was  launched 
with  enthusiasm  and  assured  success. 

This  story  of  one  Lions  Club  is  not 
exactly  true — but  it  might  well  be.  It  is 
typical  of  the  experiences  of  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  groups  throughout  this  country 
and  elsewhere.  A  balance  sheet  would 
show  that  the  failures  are  overshadowed 
by  successes,  but  many  Lions  agree  that 
there  should  be  fewer  failures. 

Accurate  or  not,  there’s  a  moral  to  the 
story.  Those  of  us  who  want  to  help  our 
fellow-men  are  often  confronted  with  frus¬ 
trations  and  disappointments.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  more  often  being  given  the 
opportunities  these  days  to  serve  in  dozens 
of  sound  and  satisfying  ways.  If  a  person 
or  a  group  is  to  fashion  a  modern  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  advancement  of  sight  con¬ 
servation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  services 
to  blind  people  on  the  other,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  principles  to  be  learned,  remembered 
and  observed.  The  following  rules  are 
suggested : 

1)  Remember  that  blindness  does  not 
deprive  a  man  of  his  normal  need  for  self- 
respect. 

2)  Remember  that  blindness  does  not 
deprive  a  man  of  his  right  to  privacy. 

3)  Remember  that  there  are  many  well- 
meaning  people  who  attempt  to  do  for 
blind  people  what  blind  people  can  and 
should  do  for  themselves. 

4)  Remember  that  blindness  is  not  new, 
and  that  there  are  many  laymen  and  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  have  considerable  knowl- 
elge  about  what  has  been  found  to  be  good 
or  bad  in  efforts  to  “help  the  blind.” 

5)  Remember  that  social,  educational 
and  rehabilitation  services  for  blind  people 
are  a  specialized  branch  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion’s  expression  of  humanitarian  effort — 
sometimes  called  philanthropy — generally 
known  as  social  welfare.  All  social  welfare 
requires  a  combination  of  professional 
skill  with  organized  lay  support  and  as- 
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sistance — and  there  is  no  better  member 
of  the  team  than  a  progressive  Lions  Club. 

6)  Remember  that  the  greatest  handi¬ 
cap  of  blindness  is  the  attitude  of  society 
concerning  it — that  section  of  society  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Lions  or  other  civic  groups 
can  help  to  mold  attitudes  toward  the  real 
objective  of  all  of  us — acceptance  of  blind 
people  as  human  beings  like  anyone  else, 
wanting  the  same  things  all  j)eople  want. 

7 )  Remember  that  efforts  to  raise  money 
carry  with  them  two  images — that  of  the 


people  intended  to  be  helped  and  that  oj 
the  sponsoring  group’s  appreciation  ol 
them  as  dignifled  human  beings. 


Those  who  are  concerned  with  progranJ 
of  service  to  blind  people,  recognizing  dJ 
potential  for  increasing  strength,  echo  tof 
day  Miss  Helen  Keller's  original  appal: 
“Join  the  great  company  of  those  wfaj 
make  the  barren  places  of  life  fruitful  wi| 
kindness.”  Compassion,  however,  is  kind! 
est  when  it  is  constructively  conceived. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


To  THE  Editor: 


I  have  just  found  time  to  read  M.  R.  Bar¬ 
nett’s  “Hindsight”  column  for  October  1960, 
discussing  special  legislation  for  blind  people. 

The  topic  might  be  summarized  as  the  crisis 
in  special  legislation  for  the  blind,  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  me  as  a  blind  person  and  a  citizen 
and  also  as  one  who  has  studied  something 
about  government  and  politics  and  their  ways. 
My  aim  here  is  to  add  my  voice  to  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nett’s,  as  small  as  it  may  be — but  for  the  rec¬ 
ord  I  shall  express  my  approval  in  my  own 
words. 

Mr.  Barnett  points  out,  rightly,  the  contra¬ 
diction  between  the  appeal  for  normalcy  for 
the  blind  person  and  that  for  special  prefer¬ 
ment.  This  is  not  a  new  theme  and  is,  indeed, 
part  and  parcel  of  a  larger  issue  in  the  held: 
integration  versus  segregation.  I  am  too  much 
of  an  Aristotelian  to  like  the  extremes  in  either 
formulation  of  the  issue.  In  short,  we  are  not 
“normal”  but  neither  are  we  “freaks.”  We  need 
special  legislation,  special  treatment,  special 
conditions,  etc.;  the  question  is,  where  do  we 
stop,  at  what  point  can  we  be  dealt  with  as 
part  of  a  general  group. 

The  issue  is  more  specific  in  the  present 
instance,  though,  as  it  relates  to  other  groups 
of  handicapped  people.  I  believe  Mr.  Barnett 
implied  that  more  is  being  done  for  all  such 
groups,  yet  in  his  quotations  from  the  Admin¬ 
istration  I  get  the  distinct  impression  that  they 
were  (or  are  or  will  be)  loathe  to  extend  such 
welfare  programs  generally.  For  the  handi¬ 
capped  person,  this  is  hard  to  take — when  he 
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hears  about  the  billions  “needed”  for  defense 
and  foreign  aid,  even  for  agriculture  at  home 
In  other  words,  I  believe  that  today  welfaitj 
legislation  is  unpopular. 

I  do  not  know  too  many  of  the  facts  in 
case:  whether  increased  assistance  to  handi¬ 
capped  persons  has  substance  to  it  or  just 
happens  to  cost  more.  I  do  know  there 
situations  in  which  we  need  special  help,  which 
costs  money,  either  for  the  government  or  ' 
private  persons  and  organizations.  We  need  the 
Library  of  Congress  services;  we  need  the  var¬ 
ious  tax  exemptions,  federal  and  state;  some 
of  us  need  relief,  some  need  sheltered  employ¬ 
ment;  we  need  more  of  the  right  kind  o(  r- 
habilitation  to  know  what  we  can  do  in  ii- 
dustry  and  the  professions  and  how  to  do  k 
etc.  Each  category  lends  itself  to  much  argu¬ 
ment,  which  is  not  germane  here. 

The  iwint  seems  to  be:  How  about  provid¬ 
ing  similar  or  counterpart  services  for  other 
groups  of  handicapped  persons?  I  am  for  that 
I  assure  you. 

My  rejoinder  is:  Does  Mr.  Barnett  ask  hk 
question  because  he  next  intends  to  prove  tlul 
it  is  impossible  to  help  all  such  groups?  I 
firmly  believe  it  is  possible  to  help  all  such 
groups,  that  it  is  necessary,  and  that  it  is  mw- 
ally  obligatory.  With  him  I  cry  out:  Let’s  be 
sure  the  blind  are  not  forgotten  when  otho 
groups  are  being  helped.  And  I  add:  Let’s  be 
sure  that  in  truth  all  handicapped  people  are 
being  helped  and  will  continue  to  receive  nec¬ 
essary  help. 

Richard  Evenstf 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 
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Research  in  Review 

ConcJucted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Owing  to  its  importance  and  multi-faceted  approach  to  the  problems  of  mobility  among  blind 
persons,  this  study  will  be  presented  in  'two  parts,  the  first  part  dealing  with  that  aspect  of  the 
total  study  relating  to  the  travel  adjiisment  of  blind  persons,  the  second  review  focusing  upon 
materials  concerning  dog  guides. 


The  Demand  for  Guide  Dogs  and  the  Travel 
Adjustment  of  Blind  Persons,”  by  Samuel 
Finestone,  Irving  F.  Lukoff  and  Martin 
M^iteman.  New  York.  Research  Center, 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  1960.  131  pp. 

Part  One 

Mobility  is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
major  problems  associated  with  blindness. 
Early  interest  in  research  in  this  area  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  phenomenon  of  “facial 
vision”  or  “obstacle  perception”  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  definitive  work  of  Dallenbach, 
Cotzin,  Supa,  and  Worchel  which  identi¬ 
fied  audition  as  crucial  to  the  obstacle 
perception  process.  More  recently,  an  ex¬ 
periment  was  conducted  by  O’Neil  and  as¬ 
sociates  which  revealed  some  relationship 
between  aspects  of  hearing  efficiency  and 
success  in  learning  to  use  a  guide  dog.  In 
actuality,  controlled  studies  are  lacking 
in  the  incidence  with  which  various  travel 
aids  are  used,  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
successful,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  function  best.  Yet,  if  professional 
service  to  blind  persons  is  to  approach  the 
mobility  of  blind  persons  with  anything 
resembling  scientific  precision,  such  data 
are  needed. 

Among  the  basic  questions  in  this  field 
are: 

1)  In  view  of  the  individuality  of  blind 
persons,  which  travel  aids  are  most  effec¬ 
tive  for  which  clients? 

2)  How  successful  are  these  aids  in 
reducing  the  mobility  limitations  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  of  blind  persons? 

3)  What,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to 
maximize  the  level  of  assistance  afforded 
by  travel  aids? 

4)  The  travel  problems  of  partially  see¬ 


ing  blind  persons  may  differ  materially 
from  those  of  individuals  with  no  useful 
residual  vison.  What  are  these  differences 
and  how  can  they  be  taken  into  account 
in  providing  blind  persons  with  mobility 
training? 

The  current  study  is  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  and  comprehensive  attempts  to 
obtain  data  bearing  on  the  problems  of 
mobility  and,  hopefully,  may  shed  light  on 
some  of  the  questions  listed  above. 

THE  FINDINGS.  Five  hundred  legally 
blind  persons,  aged  fifteen  to  fifty-four, 
were  interviewed  in  the  course  of  the 
study.  Of  these,  304  were  residents  of 
New  York  City  and  196  were  residents  of 
eight  other  New  York  State  counties.  The 
latter  group  was  selected  with  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  sampling  procedures  to  insure 
their  representativeness.  The  interviews, 
conducted  by  experienced  graduate  social 
workers,  were  based  upon  a  schedule  in¬ 
cluding  about  600  items,  averaged  an  hour 
and  thirty-five  minutes  in  length,  and  were 
conducted  in  the  homes  of  the  respondents. 
In  addition  to  gathering  data,  interviewers 
rated  neighborhood  level,  personality  func¬ 
tioning,  intelligence,  and  interview  behav¬ 
ior,  and  found  that: 

1)  The  most  frequent  mode  of  travel 
was  without  aids  of  any  kind  (42  per  cent). 
The  others,  in  descending  order  of  fre¬ 
quency  of  mention,  were;  travel  with  a 
human  guide  ( 32  per  cent) ,  cane  travel  ( 1 9 
per  cent),  and  use  of  a  guide  dog  (6  per 
cent).  In  evaluating  these  data,  the  reader 
should  note  that  62  per  cent  of  the  total 
sample  had  vision  in  excess  of  light  percep¬ 
tion. 
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2)  Of  the  group  traveling  unaided,  93 
per  cent  had  vision  greater  than  light  per¬ 
ception. 

3)  Of  the  group  using  a  sighted  guide, 
56  per  cent  were  totally  blind  or  had  light 
perception  only,  as  compared  to  62  per  cent 
of  the  cane-users  and  80  per  cent  of  the 
dog  users. 

4)  Only  one-quarter  of  the  total  sample 
travel  with  “considerable  frequency.”  As 
may  be  expected,  persons  with  residual  vi¬ 
sion  travel  more  frequently  than  those  with 
only  light  perception  and  total  blindness. 

5)  About  half  of  the  total  group  travel 
with  high  extensiveness,  that  is,  they  travel 
to  both  familiar  and  unfamiliar  places.  In¬ 
dividuals  with  higher  degrees  of  vision  travel 
with  greater  extensiveness  than  those  with 
lower  degrees  of  vision. 

6)  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
sample  scored  low  on  independence  of 
travel,  indicating  that  they  “do  not  travel 
extensively,  or  do  not  travel  alone.”  The 
group  with  greater  vision  scores  higher  on 
independence  of  travel  than  that  with  lower 
vision. 

7)  Through  combining  ratings  for  fre¬ 
quency,  extensiveness,  and  independence, 
the  investigators  obtained  a  summary  score 
which  they  call  “travel  efficiency.”  An  in¬ 
dividual  was  considered  to  have  high  travel 
efficiency  if  he  rated  in  the  upper  one-third 
of  frequency,  extensiveness,  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  travel.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
members  of  the  sample  achieved  this  “high” 
level  of  travel  efficiency.  As  expected,  the 
high  vision  group  scored  higher  on  travel 
efficiency  than  the  low  vision  group. 

8)  Among  blind  persons  having  light 
perception  or  total  blindness,  those  who 
travel  unaided  (only  fourteen  cases) 
ranked  higher  than  dog  guide  users  who,  in 
turn,  ranked  higher  than  cane  users  on 
the  composite  travel  efficiency  score. 

9)  Among  blind  persons  with  higher  de¬ 
grees  of  vision,  those  who  traveled  unaided 
scored  higher  on  travel  efficiency  than  the 
cane  users.  The  number  of  dog  users  in 
this  group  was  so  small  as  to  make  any 
useful  analysis  impossible. 


10)  Almost  half  of  the  total  sample  a 
pressed  “little  or  no  satisfaction”  with  thei;! 
current  travel  performance.  Only  aboi.lj 
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one-fifth  are  highly  satisfied.  The  highiN  , 
proportion  of  “high”  satisfaction  at  one  fn 
of  the  scale  and  “little  or  no”  satisfaction 
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at  the  other  both  appear  in  the  group  wit! 
visual  acuity  of  5/200  or  less. 


11)  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  sam-ljjy 


pie  showed  little  or  no  motivation  for  im 


provement  in  their  travel  performance.  1 
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12)  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  toW 


sample  had  given  serious  consideration  U 
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the  choice  of  a  travel  mode.  Apparently,! 
decisions  relating  to  the  choice  of  a 
mode  “just  happen.” 

13)  A  variety  of  factors  are  reported 
influencing  the  choice  of  a  travel 
They  are:  personal  influences,  24  per  ceni ' 
dissatisfaction  with  the  old  mode  of  travel  i[]^L] 
18  per  cent;  attraction  of  the  new  niode^^Qm. 
16  per  cent;  deterioration  of  vision,  15  F  jiforwo 
cent;  situational  changes  such  as  change  oi  |„g 
job  or  residence,  14  per  cent,  and  changi  t 

in  health,  2  per  cent.  (The  total  does  nif  jj,jj  gj 
equal  100  per  cent  because  some  respond 
ents  gave  more  than  one  reason  and  som 
gave  no  reasons.)  tomal 

14)  About  29  per  cent  of  the  total  sam  i(;j,Qioj 

pie  had  undergone  some  form  of  mobilil;  fggjjjt, 
training.  In  choosing  the  mode  of  travel : 
blind  persons  who  have  received  some  forn  -  gonipj 
of  mobility  training  tend  to  be  more  af  j 
fected  by  personal  influences,  dissatisfac  ■  ggg 
tion  with  the  old  mode  of  travel,  aiiraf itions ; 
to  the  new  mode,  and  changes  in  one's  sit  j|,g  y, 
nation.  Untrained  persons  give  fewer  rea^ 
sons  of  any  kind.  I- total 

15)  The  personal  influence  which  wa  “gjyjci 

effective  in  helping  a  person  choose  a  mcnb  their 
of  travel  expressed  itself  in  a  number  o'  throu 
different  ways.  In  descending  order  of  fre  ^be  el 
quency,  these  were:  specific  referral,  gw  (these 
eral  encouragement,  and  role  model,  k  reflec 
terms  of  the  source  of  influence,  famii;iofer 
members  were  most  important,  follow:’  Howi 
by  agency  personnel,  blind  friends,  sighti  jjjto: 
friends,  and  others.  i  was  i 


In  commenting  on  these  data,  the  auirB*-'.  their 


suggest:  “.  .  .  the  potential  for  fully  sate'degj., 
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factory  travel  performance  is  not  reached 
by  most  blind  persons.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  general  trend  of  dissatisfaction  with  travel 
performance.  Yet,  the  dissatisfacton  is  not 
translated  into  active  efforts  to  improve 
travel  performance.  What  is  described  is  a 
low  level  of  performance  and  satisfaction, 

situation  which  seems  to  be  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  blind  persons  as 
part  of  the  limitations  imposed  by 
blindness.” 

The  authors  recommend  the  use  of  social 
and  psychological  services  in  conjunction 
with  travel  training  to  form  a  total  reha¬ 
bilitation  service  which  may  provide  a  dy¬ 
namic  through  which  blind  persons  will 
seek  and  obtain  improvement  in  their  travel 
performance. 


IMPLICATIONS.  This  study  is  a  landmark 
in  our  field  and  has  numerous  implications 
for  work  with  blind  persons.  The  data  deal¬ 
ing  with  “Aspects  of  Travel  Adjustment  of 
Blind  Persons”  suggest  that  our  services  in 
this  area  are  quite  imperfect.  The  findings 
should  hasten  an  already  accelerating  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  agencies  for  the  blind 
to  make  available  to  clients  the  social,  psy¬ 
chological,  and  training  services  which  will 
facilitate  acceptance  and  use  of  adequate 
modes  of  travel.  The  data  are  so  carefully 
compiled,  so  self-evident,  and  so  consistent 
with  progressive  thinking  in  our  field  that 
it  seems  almost  extraneous  to  raise  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  methodology  employed  and 
the  use  of  the  data. 

Much  of  the  value  of  this  aspect  of  the 
total  study  rests  upon  the  findings  of  the 
“efficiency”  with  which  blind  persons  use 
their  modes  of  travel  and  the  techniques 
through  which  this  level  of  efficiency  may 
be  elevated.  Yet,  the  basic  information  on 
these  points  is  derived  from  interview  data 
reflecting  client  self-reports.  The  sources 
of  error  in  such  an  approach  are  multiple. 
However,  beyond  the  wide  area  of  possible 
distortion  of  client  responses,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  actually  observe  clients  using 
their  preferred  travel  mode.  In  fact,  the 
degree  of  independence,  extensiveness,  and 
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frequency  may  be  functions  of  the  degree 
of  effectiveness  with  which  blind  individ¬ 
uals  use  their  preferred  mode  of  travel,  as 
well  as  the  other  factors  mentioned  in  the 
study. 

Numerous  questions  arise  in  the  wake  of 
this  omission  in  the  study;  Was  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  current  mode  of  travel  a  re¬ 
sultant  of  the  travel  technique  employed 
and/or  the  skill  with  which  it  is  used?  Is 
the  relatively  low  desire  for  improvement 
in  travel  due  to  social  and  psychological 
factors,  or,  in  part,  to  having  received  train¬ 
ing  and  having  failed  to  adequately  master 
the  techniques  concerned  with  a  particular 
mode  of  travel? 

Perhaps  the  point  to  be  made  is  one  of 
appropriateness  of  design.  There  is  much 
in  this  study  which  relates  to  the  social  and 
psychological  situation  of  the  blind  person. 
In  these  areas,  social  work  interviews  may 
be  the  most  desirable  research  technique, 
if  the  interviewers  are  sensitive  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  needs  and  problems  of  blind  persons. 
However,  since  this  study  also  appraises 
performance  and  efficiency,  specialized  ap¬ 
praisal  techniques  are  required.  In  order 
for  the  reader  to  have  confidence  in  per¬ 
formance  ratings,  such  ratings  need  to  be 
derived  from  actual  professional  travel  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  blind  persons  in  mobility 
situations.  Data  on  frequency,  extensive¬ 
ness,  and  independence  are  also  important, 
but  even  they  take  on  added  meaning  when 
viewed  in  the  framework  of  actual  mobility 
performance.  The  vulnerability  of  “non¬ 
professional”  appraisals  of  mobility  skills 
is  suggested  by  comparisons  between  social 
workers’  evaluations  of  the  mobility  of  cli¬ 
ents  and  those  made  by  experienced  foot 
travel  specialists. 

Despite  this  limitation,  the  discriminating 
reader  will  find  much  of  value  in  the  aspect 
of  the  study  under  review.  Certainly,  it  is 
clear  that  mobility  remains  a  major  limita¬ 
tion  to  many  blind  persons  and  that  existing 
resources  are  not  adequately  reducing  the 
effects  of  this  limitation.  Although  our  in¬ 
adequacies  are  obvious  in  the  area  of  ap¬ 
plying  existing  knowledge  to  the  problem. 
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Conducted  by  John  R.  Butler  Itl’ 


The  following  article  on  social  work  is  one 
of  a  series  on  professions  that  are  of  special 
concern  to  the  National  Personnel  Referral 
Service.  There  is  a  nation-wide  shortage  of 
these  professional  personnel  and  their  services 
are  needed  in  the  held  of  blindness. 

Over  2,000  students  will  receive  master 
of  social  work  degrees  this  year  from  the 
sixty-three  accredited  graduate  schools  of 
social  work  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Each  graduate  will  be  offered  five  dif¬ 
ferent  jobs.  This  ratio  of  jobs  to  graduates 
indicates  that  there  are  at  least  10,000  job 
opportunities  for  beginning  social  workers. 
This  indicates  that  despite  the  rising  en¬ 
rollments  in  graduate  schools  of  social 
work,  a  serious  shortage  of  professional 
social  workers  will  continue  for  many  years. 

Good  salaries  and  good  personnel  prac¬ 
tices  will  also  greet  the  beginning  social 
worker.  Recently  the  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers  established  an  official 
policy  on  salaries.  The  policy  calls  for  a 
$5400  salary  for  the  beginning  social 
worker.  Further,  the  policy  recommends 
that  the  salary  be  increased,  as  the  worker 
assumes  greater  job  responsibilities,  to  $10,- 
000  within  a  ten-year  period  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  social  work  practice.  Many 
organizations  are  now  meeting  the  $5400 
minimum  salary,  and  progress  is  being 
made  toward  the  higher  salary  recommen¬ 
dation. 

Community  leaders  and  administrators 
are  increasingly  aware  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  social  worker  in  resolving  complex 
social  problems.  These  leaders  are  also  con¬ 
vinced  that  professional  social  work  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  must  for  the  personnel  they  employ 
to  staff  their  programs.  A  manifestation  of 
this  conviction  is  a  demand  for  social  work¬ 


ers  that  far  exceeds  what  the  training  fa-  ^ 
cilities  are  able  to  meet. 

Social  workers  prepare  for  their  profej  '' 
sion  by  two  years  of  study  in  graduate 
schools  of  social  work.  The  rigorous  trab 
ing  program  includes  both  class  woit  ^ 
concerned  with  social  work  theory,  and  so-  ' 
pervised  field  work,  concerned  with  social 
work  practice.  Those  successfully  complet  ‘ 
ing  the  graduate  study  are  awarded  the  ' 
master  of  social  work  degree. 

Today,  social  workers  practice  their  pro 
fession  in  many  different  organizations  and 
carry  out  a  variety  of  job  responsibilities 
A  few  of  the  places  where  social  workeis 
practice  are  in  child  guidance  clinics,  hos¬ 
pitals,  family  counseling  agencies,  juvenile 
courts,  settlement  houses,  and  in  interna 
tional  social  welfare  programs. 

A  quick  look  at  social  workers  on  theii 
jobs,  practicing  in  the  held  of  blindness, 
gives  some  understanding  of  their  job 
sponsibilities. 

a)  A  social  case  worker  is  interviewinj 
a  client,  a  young  man  who  became  blind 
several  years  ago.  In  this  interview  the  cast 
worker  is  making  plans  with  the  client  fot 
a  referral  to  a  rehabilitation  center,  located 
in  another  state,  where  he  will  participate 
in  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  his  po 
tential  to  become  a  wage  earner.  Only  two 
months  ago  the  client  and  his  parents,  who 
were  convinced  their  son  could  not  become 
self-supporting,  grudgingly  responded  to 
the  agency’s  efforts  to  be  helpful. 

ft)  A  social  group  worker  at  the  Light¬ 
house  is  directing  a  program  of  activitie 
for  elderly  men  and  women  who  are  blind 
Most  persons  are  eagerly  joining  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities,  a  vast  contrast  to  the  apathy  that 
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prevailed  when  the  group  was  first  formed 
seven  weeks  ago.  A  few  persons  in  this 
group  have  already  stepped  into  other  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  community,  activities  that  are 
not  just  limited  to  the  blind. 

c)  A  community  organization  worker, 
who  is  the  representative  of  a  state-wide 
association  for  the  blind,  is  meeting  with 
the  governor  and  the  state  commissioner  of 
education.  He  is  recommending  effective 
methods  by  which  the  state  can  increase  its 
support  for  the  public  school  education  of 
visually  impaired  children. 

Social  workers  are  needed  for  jobs  like 
those  described  above  as  well  as  for  many 
other  important  assignments.  Rewarding, 
constructive  careers  are  open  to  those  who 
are  capable  and  ready  to  begin  social  work 
education.  Scholarshi(>s  and  fellowships  are 
offered  by  many  organizations.  A  compre¬ 


hensive  listing,  Social  Work  Fellowships 
and  Scholarships  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,^  is  available.  The  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  awards  ten  social 
work  fellowships  annually.  Information 
about  them  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Foundation’s  Secretary,  Scholarship-Fel¬ 
lowship  Program. 

Other  materials  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
anyone  considering  social  work  as  a  career 
are;  Should  You  Be  a  Social  Worker?-  and, 
Student’s  Kit  No.  /*. 


1  Social  Work  Fellowships  and  Scholar¬ 
ships  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Social  Work  Education,  New  York. 
Price:  $1.00. 

2  Ballard,  Russell  W.,  Should  You  Be  a 
Social  Worker?  As  told  to  Llewelyn  Miller; 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York. 

^Student’s  Kit  No.  I.  Council  on  Social 
Work  Education,  New  York.  Price:  50(. 


Teachers’  Summer  Workshop  in  Wisconsin 


The  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Bureau  for  Handi¬ 
capped  Children,  and  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  is  once  again 
offering  a  4-hour  workshop  in  the  education 
of  visually  handicapped  children,  from  July 
17  to  August  11,  1961,  at  the  state  resi¬ 
dential  school  at  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

This  year’s  subject  will  be  The  Blind 
Child  With  Additional  Handicaps,  with 
Guidance  as  a  supplementary  theme. 

William  T.  Heisler,  head,  teacher  train¬ 
ing  department,  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  will  direct  the  workshop  again  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Rick  Heber,  co¬ 
ordinator  of  special  education.  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

A  demonstration  class  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  critic-teacher  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  course  work,  which  will  consist 


of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  field  trips. 

Participating  teachers  may  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  board  and  lodging  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  School  for  the  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped,  at  a  nominal  cost,  by  contacting 
Ray  Long,  Superintendent,  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wisconsin. 

Written  permission  to  enroll  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  prior  to  the  start  of  the  course,  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

State  scholarships  for  Wisconsin  residents 
will  also  be  available  for  those  qualifying. 
Write  to  John  W.  Melcher,  Director,  Bu¬ 
reau  for  Handicapped  Children,  122  West 
Mifflin  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

For  further  information  on  registration, 
write  to  Dr.  Rick  Heber,  Coordinator  of 
Special  Education,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  502  State  Street, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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Summer  Courses  for  Teachers 
of  the  Blind 


In  line  with  the  regional  planning  for 
teacher  preparation  centers,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  encouraged 
program  development  in  different  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  1961  summer  courses  scheduled  for 
teacher  preparation  centers  offer  a  variety 
of  opportunities  for  teachers  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  The  following  institutions  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Foundation  to  de¬ 
velop  programs  for  teachers  who  wish  to 
acquire  the  additional  skills  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  blind  children. 

Gaerg*  Paabody  Collaga  for  Taachert 
Nafhvilla,  Tennattaa 

June  12-July  15:  First  Term — Practicum: 
educational  procedures  for  blind  children; 
braille  reading  and  writing. 

July  17-August  18:  Second  Term — Practi¬ 
cum;  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  of 
the  eye;  braille  teaching  procedures:  ad¬ 
vanced  educational  procedures  for  blind 
children. 

Univartity  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

June  12-July  15:  Regular  Summer  Session: 
Introduction  to  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  children;  braille  codes;  adap¬ 
tation  of  curriculum  for  blind  children  in 
elementary  grades;  adaptation  of  curriculum 
for  blind  students  in  secondary  grades; 
structure  and  function  of  the  eye — educa¬ 
tional  implications;  education  of  partially 
seeing  children;  supervised  experience  in 
special  education  (visually  handicapped); 
supervised  pre-student  teaching  exploratory 
experience. 

July  17-August  11:  (Duluth  Campus) — Ori¬ 
entation  and  Mobility  for  Blind  Children. 

Syracus*  Univarsity 
Syracusa,  Naw  York 

Jut  Y  5-August  1 1 :  Six-week  Summer  Session: 
Educational  implications  of  visual  impair¬ 
ments;  principles  and  methods  of  teaching 
braille,  I  and  If  principles  and  practices  in 
the  education  of  blind  children;  advanced 
problems  in  the  education  of  blind  children; 
observation  and  practice  teaching;  principles 
and  practices  in  the  education  of  partially 
seeing  children. 
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San  Francisco  State  Collage 
San  Francisco,  California 

June  19-June  23:  Intersession  Workshop- 
The  Administration  of  Programs  for  tht  * 
Visually  Handicapped. 

June  26-August  7:  Regular  Session;  Survp  G 
of  administration  and  organization  prob  ^ 
lems;  principles  and  methods — education  ol  . 
the  blind;  braille  codes;  methods  of  teach 
ing  braille;  intensive  study  of  the  problems  o 
in  the  education  of  the  visually  handi-  ^ 
capped;  observation,  and  clinical  practices 
with  exceptional  children  (visually  handi- 
capped);  student  teaching  with  exceptional  b 
children  structure  and  function  of  the  eye. 
educational  implications. 

July  1()-August  4:  Workshop--Potentialities  t 
and  Problems  of  Severely  Disturbed  Blind 
Children. 

Augusi  7-August  26;  Workshop — Orienta¬ 
tion  and  Mobility  for  Blind  Children.  i 

I 

Further  information  covering  the  above 
courses  is  available  from  the  following  per¬ 
sons  at  the  respective  institutions; 


Dr.  W.  M.  Cruickshank,  Education  for  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children.  School  of  Education,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  805  South  Crouse  Avenue, 
Syracuse  10.  New  York. 

S.  C.  Ashcroft.  Associate  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville.  Tennessee. 

Jeanne  R.  Kenmore,  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology,  Pattee  Hall  15 A,  Univereity 
of  Minnesota.  College  of  Education,  Minne- 
appolis  14,  Minnesota. 

Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Professor  in  Education. 
Department  of  Special  Education  and  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Counseling,  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege,  1600  Holloway.  San  Francisco  27,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Negotiations  are  presently  underway  b^ 
tween  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  the  College  of  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York,  Oswego,  to  offer  again 
the  course  on  Industrial  Arts  for  blind  per¬ 
sons.  Those  interested  should  seek  infor¬ 
mation  from  Dr.  J.  R.  Hastings,  Project 
Director,  College  of  Education,  University 
of  New  York,  Oswego,  after  March  1. 
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*  Spuce  and  Sight,  by  M.  von  Senden. 
Glencoe,  Illinois,  The  Free  Press,  1960.  A 
book  on  the  perception  of  space  and  shape 
in  the  congentially  blind  before  and  after 
operation.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was 
to  collect  and  organize  the  many  case  his¬ 
tories  available  that  have  until  now  been 
buried  in  inaccessible  journals.  A  list  of 
cases  with  statistics  is  included  plus  an  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography. 
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*  “The  Development  Needs  of  Blind  Chil¬ 
dren,”  by  Jeanne  R.  Kenmore.  Exceptional 
Children.  December,  1960.  It  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  contention  that  the  public  school 
staff  serving  blind  children  must  know  the 
similarity  and  the  variance  in  the  develop¬ 
mental  needs  of  blind  as  well  as  sighted 
children.  The  school,  whose  professional 
staff  meets  the  needs  of  its  sighted  children 
will,  therefore,  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
blind  children,  many  of  which  can  best  be 
met  through  regular  channels. 
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*  The  Challenge  of  Educating  the  Blind 
Child  in  the  Regular  Classroom.  New  York, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education, 
Bureau  for  Handicapped  Children,  1960. 
A  profusely  illustrated  booklet  describing 
the  success  of  the  integrated  school  pro¬ 
gram.  It  covers  mobility,  orientation,  the 
kindergarten,  contributions  of  the  home, 
the  resource  teacher,  learning  in  higher 
grades,  physical  education  and  other  topics. 
This  material  was  prepared  for  the  creative 
^teacher  with  the  hope  that  she  recognize 
I  her  responsibility  to  every  child  in  the  class 
while  looking  upon  the  blind  child  as  an  in- 
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dividual  whose  potentialities  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  through  her  skills  as  an  educator. 


■A  Special  Education  of  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  Children  in  Western  Europe,  by 
Wallace  and  Isabelle  Taylor.  New  York,  In¬ 
ternational  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Crip¬ 
ples,  1960.  A  study  undertaken  in  order  to 
obtain  data  in  as  comparable  a  form  as 
possible  on  the  education  of  physically 
handicapped  children  in  twenty-one  coun¬ 
tries  in  western  Europe.  The  book  attempts 
to  describe  special  education  services  and 
their  development  along  with  other  factors. 
It  is  divided  in  two  parts.  Part  I  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  survey  which  includes  a  chapter  on 
the  education  of  the  blind.  Part  II  outlines 
national  programs  in  the  individual  coun¬ 
tries. 

■A  Camping  for  Blind  People,  by  Carl  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  Beacon 
Lodge,  Camp  for  the  Blind,  1960.  A 
pamphlet  outlining  the  camping  program  at 
Beacon  Lodge;  describing  counselor  and 
staff  training,  daily  schedule  and  activities, 
and  other  functions  of  the  camp. 

★  Our  Visually  Handicapped  Children,  by 
Dena  Motley.  Laurence,  Kansas,  The 
University  of  Kansas,  Bureau  of  Child 
Research,  1960.  A  pamphlet  describing 
visually  handicapped  children  in  general, 
including  the  pros  and  cons  of  residential 
and  integrated  school  programs,  plus  an 
analysis  of  the  programs  and  services  of¬ 
fered  in  Kansas.  This  booklet  covers  both 
blind  and  partially  sighted  children. 
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Appointments 


★  A.  B.  (Jack)  Wolfe  has  been  appoi^ 
sales  manager  for  the  Minneapolis  Sode 
for  the  Blind.  Wolfe  has  been  with  the  i 
ciety  for  eight  years  handling  jobbing  u 
industrial  sales.  In  his  new  capacity,  hew 
coordinate  sales  programs  in  conjucntl 
with  the  St.  Paul  Society  for  the  Blind^ 


★  The  new  director  of  volunteer  progra 
at  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  I 
Blind  is  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Austin.  Mrs.  Aud 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Me 
Hampshire  and  has  a  master's  degree  fra 
the  University  of  Maryland.  She  has  bei 
active  in  4-H  clubs  and  in  home  extensi( 
services  in  New  York  and  Connecticut 


A.  B.  V/olfe 


★  “Concern  for  Human  Welfare:  Unify-  ★  A  carefully  prepared,  excellently  ill 
ing  Force  for  Survival,”  is  the  theme  of  the  trated  brochure  entitled:  “A  Guide  for  P 
88th  National  Conference  on  Social  Wei-  ents  of  a  Pre-School  Blind  Child,”  includi 
fare,  Minneapolis,  May  14-19.  More  than  a  useful  bibliography  and  list  of  ref 
fifty  national  organizations  are  slated  to  ences,  is  now  available  from  the  New  Y( 
attend  this  mammoth  social  welfare  forum.  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  St 
dedicated  to  consider  the  prospects  of  elim-  Commission  for  the  Blind,  270  Broad* 
inating  poverty  from  the  United  States  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  various  profes- 
fessions.  During  the  week,  approximately 

3{X)  sessions  dealing  with  a  variety  of  topics  ★  “Books  for  the  Elderly  Blind,”  a  leal 
such  as  child  and  family  welfare,  social  and  describing  the  special  services  of  the 
physical  planning,  physical  and  mental  brary  of  Congress,  as  well  as  a  list  of  re 
health,  the  problems  of  youth,  the  prob-  ings  in  various  categories  offered  thrw 
lems  of  the  aging,  and  many  more  will  take  these  services,  is  available  from  the 
place.  brary  of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D. 
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